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COUNTY INDEX to Vol. VII. 


Name of the Abbey, Caftle, Monaftery, 
Priory, or Ruin, Sec. 


ANGLESEA. (Ifle oO 
The Map. - 

Beau mar ais Caftle - — plate i 

Ditto - - plate 2 

Beaumarais Caftle (infide) plate 3, 
Holy Head Collegiate Church plate 1 
Ditto - - plate 2 

Market Place Holy Head 
Pentraeth Chapel 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

The Map. - 

Brecknock Caftle - - 

CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

The Map. - - . 

Caernarvon Caftle North Wall plate 1. 
Ditto - - - plate 2. 

Infide view of ditto - plate 3. 
Great Gate of Caernarvon Caftle 
Clynog Church - 

Conventical Church of the Abbey of 1 
Conway - | 

Conway Caftle, by miftakel . 

printed Abberconway j P* te >• 
Ditto infide view - plate 2. 

Walls of the Town of Conway - 
Dolwydddan Caftle - - 

Llandegai Church - _ 

CAERMARTHEN SHIRE. 

The Map. - _ _ 

Kidwelly Caftle - 

Langharne, or Talacharne Caftle - 
Lanftephan Caftle - _ 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The Map. - - 

Cardigan Caftle 
Abbey of Strata Florida 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

The Map. - 

Denbigh Caftle • „ 

Valle Crucis Abbey . „ 

FLINTSHIRE. 

The Map. - - _ _ 

Afaph (St.) Cathedral Church — 

Bachegrig Houfe - _ 

Bangor Church and Bridge 
Bafingwerk Monaftery, North Wales 
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COUNTY INDEX to Vol. VII. 



Map of Merionethlhire, fronting page 73. 

Ditto Radnorlhire, 4 ^to. 

N. B. The tower of Richmond Caftle to front the title page, Bothall Church, the 
vignette to the title. 



Anglesey 

I S an ifland in the Irifh Sea, known to the Romans by the name of Mona, and inhabited 
by the Ordovices, which were alfo called by the Romans Venedotia, and brought under 
their fubje&ion (after great refiftance) by Domitian. It was particularly the feat of the 
Druids, who were extirpated by the Romans* It was not fubject to the Englifc till the 
reign of Edward I. The Romans included it in their province of Britannia Secunda* 
before which period it was called Cambria. It is now in the province of Canterbury 
diocefe of Bangor, and belongs to the circuit of North Wales. It is feparated from 
Carnarvonihlre on the South by the narrow Frith or Straits of iMenai; and contains 
200,000 fquare acres, has 12, 000 inhabitants, is 24 miles long, 17 broad* and 70 in cir- 
cumference, having 74 parifhes, 6 hundreds, 2 market-towns, viz* Beaumaris and New- 
burgh, with the confiderable village of Holyhead ; and fends two Members fo Parliament* 
Its rivers are the Menai, Brant, Alaw, Cefni, Geweger, Mathanan, Dulas, and Gynt, 
Its bays are Bulkley’s Bay, Mill Bay, Kemlyn Harbour, and Strait of Menai. Remark- 
able places are Holyhead, Camels, and Hilary Point j Prieftholm, Skerries, and Holyhead 

Elands, 


A N G L E S E A. 

Iflands j Beaumaris Caftle, Bodavon Hill, See. It produces fine paftures, good wheat, 
cattle, fheep, fowls, game, fifh, mill and grinding ftones ; red, yellow, and blue ochre, and 
copper. The air of the ifland is healthy, except in autumn, when its fogs produce 
agues. The foil is rough, ftoney, and mountainous. There are the remains of two Roman 
forts, one not far from Newburgh, on Gwydryn-hill, and another at no great diftance. 
Here are feveral fepulchral monuments of the Druids, called Cromlech, and ranges of 
immenfe ftones in the manner of Stonehenge, and others with very ancient inferiptions, 
fome of which are in very rude and barbarous characters. 

Here are but few remains of Antiquities exifting : The chief of which are, 

Collegiate Church at Holyhead I Penmon Priory 

Llanddwynwin Priory, near Beaumaris j St. Katharine’s Caftle 
Llangudwalader Church, near Newburgh | Beaumaris Caftle. 
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BEAUMARAIS CASTLE, ISLE of aNglesea, 
NORTH WALES. (Plate I.) 

THIS caftle ftands at the north eaft end of the tov/n* It wa9 
built about the year 1295, by Edw. L who changed the name of 
this place from Bonoverto Beaumarais, which in French fignifies a 
beautiful marfli. 

Beaumarais caftle covers A corifiderable fpace, but wants height 
to give it dignity. It confifts of an outer ballium, or envelope, fur- 
rounded with a broad ditch, flanked by feveral round towers, and has 
on the fouth fide an advanced work called the Gunner’s Walk. The 
eaft and weft fides are built with ftones of different colours, fo as to 
have the appearance of chequers k 

Within this building ftands the body of the caftle, which is nearly 
fquare, having a round tower at every angle, and another in the center 
of each face. It enclofes an area or court 57 yards from north to 
Ibuth, and 60 from eaft to weft ; its fhape, an irregular odtogon, or 
rather a fquare with the angles canted off, 
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ISLE of ANGLESEA. 

Opposite the entrance into this court, or on the north fide, is the 
Great Hall, which meafures 20 yards in length from eaft to weft, and 
twelve in depth from north to fouth. 

On the eaft fide is ahandfome chapel, to which there was an afcent # 
by fome fteps, now demoliftied or taken away. It was arched, and 
ribbed with pointed, interfering arches. Beneath this chapel is a kind 
of vault; its floor had marks of being lately digged up. This, it ' 
feems, was done in fearch of treafure, there being a tradition, that in 
the troublefome times much money was hidden here ; and a tale is 
handed about, that a large brafs mortar full of gold was found not 
many years ago. There is a communication round the buildings of 
this inner court by a gallery of two yards broad. In the center of the- 
area was a draw-well, now filled up with ftones. 

Great plenty of July-flowers grow about the whole building, 
and no where elfe in the ifland. 

This caftleis the property of the crown. 

A Manuscript in the Harleian Colle&ion, marked No. 433, re- 
cords, that King Rich. III. in the firft year of his reign, granted to 
Sir Richard Huddleftone, Knt. the conftableflfip and captainftiip of 
the caftle and towne of Beaumarais, and in December, in the fecond 
year of the fame reign, there is the following entry : “ Sir Richard 
I luddlcftone hath 24 fouldiers in Beaumarais, and the perfons th ordi- 
nary charge, and paid during halfe yeare with the wages of 4d. by 
the day for every fouldier.” 

According to a M.S. deferibing it, the falary of the conftable 
was 40I. per aim. 24 foldiers were alfo allowed for the defence of it 
and the town, at 4d. per diem each, commanded by a captain, whofe 
annual pay was 12I. 3s. 4d. There was alfo a porter, at 9I. 2s. 6cL 
per ann. ; , 

Anno 1696, here was a garrifon on the following eftablifhment : 
Governor, befides Captain’s pay, 2s. per diem. A gunner, at is. 8d. 
per diem. A mattrofle, at iod. A company of foot, confifting of a 
captain, at 8s. A Lieutenant, at 4s. Two Serjeants, at is. 6d. 
each. Two corporals, at is. each. One drummer, at difto; and 
eighty foldiers, at 8d. each per diem, with an allowance of is. per 
diem for fire and candle for the guard. 















Grt/it Hall in Beaumarau Castl^'Fl 2. 
















Collegiate Church Holy hcad.jfrylemi. 
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The prefent ctonRable is Sir Hugh Williams. 

This view, which reprefen ts the fouth afpedt, was drawn 
anno 1774. 

The GREAT HALL, BEAUMARAIS CASTLE. (Plate II.) 

THIS view (hews the Great Hall, which, notwithftanding its 
ruinous Rate, Rill retains Rriking evidences of its former mag- 
nificence. 

On the right are feen the remains of feveral large chimneys, alfo 
the door of the chapel mentioned in the general account of this 
caftle. 

This view was drawn anno 1774. 

The COLLEGIATE CHURCH, HOLY HEAD. (Plate I.) 

H O L Y Head Rands on a peniufula at the weRern extremity of the 
Ifle of Anglefea. It is by the natives called Caer Guyby, on account 
of St. Gybi* or Kybi, a holy man, who lived here about the year 380. 
The town is one long Rreet, chiefly confiRing of publick houfes, for 
the accommodation of paflengers coming from and going to Ireland ; 
hence being the RiorteR as well as fafeR paflage to Dublin, and alfo 
the place at which the packets are Rationed. 

The church-yard is fituated on a rock, clofe to the fea, at the bot- 
tom of the harbour, which is here at low water almoR dry. It is a 
quadrangle of two hundred and twenty feet, by an hundred and thirty. 
Three fides are enclofed by Rrong walls feventeen feet high, and fix 
thick. The fourth fide is nearly open to the fea having only a parapet, 
but is defended by Reep rocks. At each corner of the wall is an oval 
tower, two of which are feen in this view. The entrance into this 
area is through a rude Rone gate, the mafonry of which, and alfo of 
the walls and towers is by Mr. Pennant faid “ to be evidently Roman. 
Along the walls,” adds he, “ are two rows of round holes, about four 
inches in diameter, which penetrate them. They are like thofe of 
Segontium (Caernarvon) and nicely plaiRered within.” Some writers 
fay thi§ church-yard was fortified by Cafwallon Llawhir, or Cafwallorl 
B 2 the 
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ISLE of ANGLESEA. 

the Long-handed, about the year 440, who was fent by his father 
Einan Urdd, to fight the Irifh Pi&s, who a little before had invaded 
theifland, in which expedition he himfelfflew Sirigi their general. 

The church is dedicated to St. Kybi. It is a handfome embattled 
edifice, built in the form of a crofs ; the infide of the porch, and the 
outfide of part of the tranfcript, is rudely ornamented with grotefque 
figures. On the outiide of the laft is a dragon, a man leading^? bear 
with a rope, or as fomefuppofe it Balam and his afs, with otherffiape-. 
lefs fculptures. St. Kyby is faid to have founded a fmall monafteiy 
here about the year 380. Maelgwyn Gwynedd, who began his reign 
about the year 580, is faid to have founded a college here. This 
prince was ftyled Draco Infularis ; perhaps the dragon engraven on 
the church may allude to him. Others affert, that the founder of this 
college was Hwfa ap Cynddelw, pronounced in Engliffi Hoofa ap 
Cyndeloo, Lord of Lys Lliven in this ifland, and one of the fifteen 
tribes who lived in the time of Griffith ap Conan, prince of North 
Wales, and Owen his fon, that is, about the former part of the 
twelfth century; it was certainly in being before the year 1291', be- 
1 caufe rated in the Lincoln taxation. The head of this college* was 
^ called Penclas, or Pencolas, and was one of the three Spiritual Lords 
of Anglefea, the Archdeacon of the ifle, and the Abbot of Penmon 
were the two others. The latin title of the fuperior of this college, 
was Reftor, as appears by an ancient feal infcribed Sigillum Rea oris et 
ccipituli ecclejia de Caer Gybi. The number of prebendaries of which 
this college confifted, is not known; but it is certain, there were 
twelve at leafl, that number being found in the penfion lift in 10 * 
at il. each. Before the diftblution, the Rettor, or Provoft, for fo 
he is alfo ftyled, had thirty-nine marks ; one chaplain had eleven- 
and the other two the fame between them. At the diftblution 
26 Hen. VIH. the whole yearly revenues were valued at no more 
than twenty-four pounds, as ftated both by Dugdale and Speed. The 
king had the gift of the provoftfhip, which Edward the third be. 
flowed on his chaplain Thomas de London, under the denomination 
of the provoftfhip of his free chapel of Caer-Cube, for which the 
king in 1351 difpenfed with him for his fervices to himfelf. This 

college 
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college was granted the 7th of James I. by that king to Francis 
Morris, and Frances Phillips. It became afterwards the property of 
Rice Gwyne, Efq$ who in 1 648 bellowed it on Jefus College, Ox- 
ford, the great tithes for the maintenance of two fellows, and as many 
fcholars ; and fince that time the parifh has been ferved by a curate, 
nominated by the college. The living is a donative, not in charge; 
the certified value thirty-five pounds. 

On the fouth fide of the church is a fmall building, haying its eafi: 
front included in a large gothick arch ; this is faid to have been part 
of a chapel called Eglwys y Bedd, or the church of the Grove; and 
Capel Llan y Gwyddel, or the chapel of the Irifh Man, becaufe 
ere&ed over the body of Sirigi, the Irifh General flain by Cafwallon 
the Long-handed, as has before been mentioned. It was afterwards 
endowed with revenues diftindt from thofe of the collegiate church ; 
but having been for ages difufed, the ruins of it were removed a few 
years ago, in order to render the way to the church more commodious. 
In digging, the workmen found a Hone coffin, or cheft, under an 
arch in the north fide of the chancel, containing human bones of a 
prodigious fize. Here formerly was the fhrine of Sirigi, who was 
efieemed a Saint by the Irifh, and was in great repute for many mi- 
racles. This Shrine was carried off by fome Irilh rovers, and de- 
pofited in Chrifi: Church, Dublin, from whence it was removed, at 
the reformation, to a place not far from that city, where it is laid, 
there with many other holy relics, are preferved. The remains of 
this chapel were converted into a public fchool by Edward 
Wynn, L. L. D. of Bodewryd, in this county, who by bond bearing 
date the 25th of November 1748, endowed it with a capital of 1 20k 
the intereft whereof is to be paid annually on the 24th of November, 
to a fchoolmafter, who is to teach fix poor boys of the town to read 
and write. 

This drawing was taken /from the harbour, at low water, in the 
year 1769. 


HOLY 
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HOLY HEAD CHURCH. (Plate II.) 

THIS view prefents the gate and towers of the ancient fortifica- 
tion, by which this church is encompaffed. It alio fhews the chapel 
of the Grove mentioned in the preceding account. Thefe objects 
were covered by the cliffs in the former plate, owing to the drawing 
having been taken at but a linall diftance from them. 

This view was drawn at the fame time as Plate L 
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The MARKET PLACE of HOLYHEAD. 

This view, drawn in the year 1769, Ihews the market place, 
of crofs, and the ancient rude gate leading into the church yard. This 
tower takes its name from the headland, or promontory, dedicated to 
St. Hiliarius, bilhop of Poidtiers, now corruptly called St. Ilians. 

The town is fmall, but being the Ration of the Irifh packet-boats 
is much reforted to by the paflengers ; live of thefe boats. Rout veflels, 
Well found and manned, ply backwards and forwards between this 
part and Dublin. 

PENTRAETH CHAPEL. 

Thi S little edifice is more remarkable for its fimplicity, and the 
beauty of the rural fcene by which it is furrounded, than for any 
matters of antiquity or curiofity in its conRrudlion, or contained 
within its walls ; it is neverthelefs no very modern building, its form 
being, that of the moR ancient chapels in Wales. Among the other 
humble ornaments with which it is decorated within, are a number 
of paper garlands fulpended from the roof; thefe, from the circum- 
Rance of their having each a pair of hands in the center, feem in- 
tended to commemorate the hymeneal unions of fome of the pa- 
rtftiioner&. Here are no funeral monuments older than the fixteenth 
century. 

This chapel Rands about four miles weR of Beaumarais, and 
about a mile on the weft fide of the bottom of Red Wharf Bay. It is 
dedicated to St. Mary, and with the chapels of Llanfair Mathafam, 
Eithaf, and Lanbeder, is dependent on the Re&ory of Llanddyfnan, 
valued tempore Hen. VIII. at 40I. Elizabeth 38I. 6s. 8d. It is .in, 
the gift of the Bilhop of the diocefe. 

This view was drawn anno 1774. 
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EEAUMARIAS CASTLE. (Plate III. * / 


This view fhews the interval between the body or keep of the 
caflle, and the exterior wall or envelope flanked with ten round 
towers. It was alfo furrounded by a deep ditch fupplied with water 
from the fea. Both the caflle and tower were, according to Mr, 
Pennant, ere&ed on lands which were private property but it ap- 
pears king Edward made full fatisfadlion to the proprietors, and 
among other recompences bellowed on Eneon ap Meredydd, Gryffydd 
ap Evan, and Enean ap Tegerin lands in the townfhip of Erianell 
and Trer Ddol, free from rent orfervice, the caflle itfelf being built 
on their ground. 

The firft Governor was Sir William Pickmore, a Gafcon knight, 
appointed by Edw. I. There was a conflable of the caflle, and a 
captain of the town. The firfl had an annual fee of forty pounds, 
the lafl of twelve pounds three fhillings and fourpence, ahd the porter 
of the gate of Beaumarias had nine pounds two fhillings and fixpence* 
Twenty-four foldiers were allowed for the guard of the caflle and 
town at fourpence a day each. 

The conflable of the caflle was always captain of the town, ex- 
cept in one inflance: in the 36 of Hen. VI. Sir John Boteler held 
the firfl office, and Thomas Norreys the other. 

The caflle was extremely burthenfome to the country, quarrels 
were frequent between the garrifon and the country people. In the 
time of Henry VI. a bloody fray happened in which Davi$ ap Evan 
apHowel, Llwdiarth, and many others were flain. 

From the time of Sir Rowland Villeville, alias Brittayne, reputed 
bale fon of Henry VII. and the conflable of the caflle, the garrifon 
was withdrawn till the year 1642, when Thomas Cheadle, deputy to 
the Earl of Dorfet, then conflable, put into it men and ammunition. 
In 1643, Thomas Bui keley, Efqj foon after created Lord Bulkeley, 
fucceeded his fon Colonel Richard Bulkeley ; and feveral gentlemen 
of the country held it for the king till June 1646, when it furren- 
dered on honourable terms to General Mitton, who made Captain 
Evans his deputy Governor. In 1653 the annual expence of the gar- 
rifon was 703I. 

This view was drawn 1774. 

# Plate 2, ends on page 3. and Conway cattle plate 1. begins page 14/ there called 
by mi (lake Abcrconway. 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE 

Is an inland county of South Wales, which, in the time of the Romans, made part of the 
territory of the Silures, and was included in their province of Britannia Secunda. It 
continued under the government of its own princes till 1282, when Edward I. reduced 
it, and fubje&ed it to the government of England. Henry VIII. made it a county. 
It now belongs to the province of Canterbury, the diocefe of St. David’s, and is in- 
cluded in the circuit of South Wales. It is bounded on the North by Radnorihire, 
South by Glamorganlhire, Eaft by Herefordfliire and Monmouthfhire, and Weft by 
Carmarthenlhire. It contains 600,000 fquare acres, 36,000 inhabitants, 61 pariihes, is 
27 miles broad, 39 long, and 106 in circumference ; is divided into fix hundreds, has 
4 market-towns, viz. Brecknock, Builth, Hay, and Crickhowel. It fends two Mem- 
bers to Parliament. Its rivers are the Hodney, Ufk, Wye, Dulas, Yrvon, and Tave. 

The 


BRECKNOC KSHIRE. 


The mod noted places, are Monuchdenny Hill, Hatteral Hill, Black Mounts, and Breck- 
nock Meer. Its products are corn, paftures, cattle, otters, falmon, trouts, woollen- 
fluffs, {lockings, See. It is very mountainous, yet pleafant in the vallies j the air re- 
markably mild, the foil floney but fruitful. There was a Roman ftation at Hay, where 
part of a wall yet remains ; a camp, with other remains of antiquity near Brecknock ; 
where alfo was another ftation, and near it a camp, where Roman bricks with iaferip- 
tions have been dug up. Another Roman camp or fort is vifible near Builth, fuppofed 
by fome to have been the Buliaeum Silarum of the Romans. 


ANTI Q.U I T I E S worthy NOTICE are, 


Aberlenny Caftle, near Brecknock 
Blaenlenny Caftle, near ditto 
Brecknock Caftle and Priory 
Brwynlly’s Caftle on the Llweny 
Crickhowel Caftle on the Ufk 
Hay Caftle 


St. Iltud’s Hermitage, near Brecknock 
Llanthew Caftle 
Maidenftone, near Brecknock 
Penkilly Caftle 
Trctwar Caftle 












BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


BRECKNOCK CASTLE. 

This was formerly a confiderable edifice ; it was built in the 
reign of William Rufus, by Barnard de Ncwmarfh, who under a grant 
from that king conquered the whole country of Brecknock, contain- 
ing three cantreves. In order to acquire a farther title to his 
poffeffions he married Neft, grandaughter of Qryffydth ap Llewellyn 
Prince of Wales. 

The produce of this marriage was a {bn named Mahael, who having 
incenfed his mother by reproaching her for her dilfolute behaviour, 
(he in revenge declared upon oath, that he was not the fon of her 
hufband Barnard de Newmarfh, on which account he was difin- 
herited ; and the caftle and eftate devolved to Sybil his fifter, the wife 
of Milo, earl of Hereford ; and by her female defendants was car- 
ried into the families of the Mortimers, Cantelows and Bohuns. This 
caftle fell to the Bohuns, and at length from them to Edward Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham. 

The following particulars refpe&ing this caftle ^rc found in Le- 
land’s Itinerary : 4t The caftel ftandith in the fuburbe, and is di- 
vided from the towne by Hondency river, over wich is a hy bridge 
of ii arches to go into the cartel, the wich is very large, ftrong, welle 
maintcynid, and the keepe of the cartel is very large and faire." 

A. D. 1233, Brecknock caftle was befieged by Llewelyn Prince of 
Wales, who laid before it a whole month ; but all his efforts proving 
fruitlefs he raifed the fiege, and fetting £re to the town, purfued his 
route into the marches, m the courfe of which he burned the town of 
Clunn, then demolifhed Redde caftle in Powis, and laying Ofweftry 
in afhes, returned to his own dominions. 

*B 2 
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A. D, 1266, fays Leland, in a tranfcript mad© by him from a 
French Chronicle, Humfrey Lorde of Breknok died at Beefton yn 
the prifon of Prince Edwarde, and not long after Lewelin had the land 
of Breknok granted him. A. D. 1271, young Humfrey faftnid on 
his land of Breknok after the fefte of S. Marke.” 

M r , Windham thus deferibes the prefent flate of this caftle : “ A few 
walls, and fome remnants of Ely tower on the keep of Brecknock 
caftle are ftill extant. The tower was fo named from DoCtor Morton, 
Bifhop of Ely, who was confined here by Rich, II}. and cpmmitted 
to the cuftody of Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham. The Duke 
procured the crown for Richard j but being difappointed in his ex- 
pectations of reward from that king, he in concert with the bifhop, 
his prifoner, planned in this caftle the famous union of the Houfes 
of York and Lancafler, which afterwards brought Henry VII. to the 
throne of England. The Duke of Buckingham did not however live 
to fee the union effected, but falling under the fufpicion of Richard, 
his perfon was apprehended, and he was foon after beheaded, either at 
Shrewfburyor Salifbury.” 

In fome MS. memorandums in the Britifh Mufeum, written by 
Mr. Symons, who appears to have been an officer or foldier in the 
the royal army under Charles the firft, it is faid “ The inhabitants 
of Brecknock had pulled dqwne the caftle of Brecknock, and walls of 
the towne — Col. Herbert Price — they petitioned to the king before.’* 
Probably this was done to avoid the confufion and depredations au 
tending a fiege. 

This view was drawn anno 1785, 
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Xs a maritime county, which under the Romans was part of the country of the Ordo- 
Vices ; afterwards it was called Arvonia ; and before the divifion of Wales into counties, 
the Englifh called it Snowdon Foreft from the Snowdon hills. It is in the province of 
Canterbury, diocefe of Bangor, and in the North- Weft Welch circuit. It is bounded on 
the North, South, and Weft by the Irifli Sea ; on the North-Weft it is feparated by the 
Straits of Menui from the ifland of Anglefea j and is bounded on the Eaft by Denbigh- 
Ihire and Merionethfhire. It is in form of a wedge, extending in length 52 miles, in 
breadth 15, and is 130 miles in circumference, containing 370,000 fquare acres, divided 
into 7 hundreds, having 68 parifhes, 16,790 inhabitants, one city, Bangor, and 5 market 
towns, viz. Carnarvon, Conway, Pulhilly, Nevin, and Krekith. Its rivers are the Se- 
jont, Meneu or Menui, and the Conway. It fends two Members to Parliament, and 
pays one part of the land-tax. The moft noted places are Snowdon hills, Snowdon lakes, 
Penmanmaur rock and village ; and it has Ormes Head, Perthdinllyn Head, Brachypull 
Head, Penridwye Point, Mercrofbe, Stedwall> Bradfey, and Gwelwyn iflandsj Abcr- 
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menui Ferry and Fort; Carnarvon Bay, Traeth-Amawer Bay, Prieftholm Bay, Abcr- 
daron Bay, Wells Mouth, and the Straits of Menui. It produces catde, fheep, goats, 
corn, game, fifh, wood, timber, and oak-bark. The air is cold and piercing, but the 
vallies are neverthelefs very fruitful, notwithftanding the mountains with which this county 
abounds are generally covered with (how eight or nine months in the year, and on fome 
of them perpetual, from whence they are called Snowdon Hills. The Roman Nations in 
this county are Segontium Portum, at the mouth of the river Sejont, where the body of 
an eminent Roman was difcovered, 1283. The promontory of Lhyn was the Canganum 
of Ptolemy. The river Conway was his Conovius ; and Caerhen on the Conway was 
the Conovium, where feveral Roman antiquities have been found. Oppofite Caerhen 
Rood Diganwy, deftroyed by lightning fome centuries ago, and fuppofed to have been 
originally the Roman city of Didum ; and on the top of Penmaenmaur are exiting the 
ruins of a very extenfive and ftrong fortification, whofe origin is unknown ; and about a 
mile from it the remains of a Druidical temple of immenfe ftones, 80 feet in diameteri 
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CAERNARVON CASTLE. (Plate I.) 

IThE deaths of Lewellin prince of Wales, and his brother 
Gryffith, having put K. Edward I. into quiet poflfeffion of the whole 
country of Wales, he, in order to fecure his conqueft, erefted fevcral 
ftrong holds and cattles ; among which was this of Caernarvon. He 
began it about the year 1283^ together with the town, to which this 
cattle is aldnd of citadel, occupying all the weft fide of it. For the 
defraying the expences of this undertaking, it is faid Edward appro- 
priated the revenues of the archbifhoprick of York, then vacant. The 
town is encompafied by a wall garnifhed with towers ; whence, ac- 
cording to fome, it takes its name, Caer-ar-fon, in the Britifh lan- 
guage fignifying a walled town. It is pleafantly fituated on the fouth 
bank of the Straits of Menai, which divides Caernarvonlhire from the 
bland of Anglefea. 

“ Upon this fretrum (lays Cambden) flood the city ofSegontium, 
mentioned by Antoninus, of the walls of which I have feen fome 
ruins, near a fmall church built in honour of St. Publius. It took 
its name from a river than runs by it, called to this day Sejo..t, which 
Vol^ VII. C Lfiiies 
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ifTues out of the lake of Lhyn Paris; in which they take a peculiar 
fi(h not feen elfewhere, called by the inhabitants, from its red belly, 
Torgoch. Now, feeing the ancient copy of Ptolemy places the 
Haven of Setantii on this coaft, which other copies remove much far- 
ther off; if I lhould read it Segontiorium Portum, and fhould fay it 
was the mouth of this river, perhaps I fhould come near the truth * 
at leaf!, a candid reader would pardon the conje&ure. Ninnius calls 
this city Kaer Kyftenydh ; and the author of the life of Grufydh ap 
Kynan tells us, that Hugh, earl of Chefter, built a caftle at Herr 
Gaer Kyltenin ; which the Latin interpreter renders, ** The ancient 
city of the emperor Conftantine Moreover, Matthew of Weftmij}- 
Her hath recorded (but herein I will not vouch for him), that the body 
of Cpnftantius, the father of Conftantine the great, was found here 
in the year 1283, and honourably interred in the church of the new 
tower by command of K. Edw. I, who at that time built the town of 
Kaer’n Avon.” 

Here, anno 1284, in a tower called the Eagle Tower (from the 
reprefen tation of that bird carved upon it) Eleanor, Q^of Edw. I, 
was brought to bed of a fon, created by his father prince of Wales j 
being the firft of Englifh blood who enjoyed that title. He was after- 
wards king, by the name of Edward II ; and is frequently, from the 
place of his birth, ftiled Edward of Caernarvon. The realons which' 
induced Edward to contrive that his Queen fhould be delivered here, 
are thus related in Powell’s Hiftory of Wales : “ King Edward per- 
1 bring the Welch to be refolute and inflexible, and abfolutely bent; 
again ft any other prince than one of their own country, happily 
thought of this politic, though dangerous expedient. Queen Eleanor 
was now quick with child, ami ready to be delivered ; and though the 
f afon was very fevere (it being the depth of winter) the king lent 
for her from England, and removed her to Caernarvon caftle, the 
place defigned for her to lye-in. When the time of her delivery was 
come. King Edward called to him all the Barons and chief perfons 
throughout Wales to Ruthlan, there to confidt about the publick 
gfeod and fafety of their country ; and being informed that his Queen 
was delivered of a fon, he told the Welch nobility. That, whereas 
they had oftentimes entreated him to appoint them a prince, he 

having 
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having at this occafion to depart out of their country, would comply 
with their requeft, upon condition they would allow of and obey him 
whom he fhould name, The Welch readily agreed to the motion* 
only with the fame referve. That he fhould appoint them a prince of 
their own nation. King Edward allured them he would name fuch 
an one as was bom in Wales, could fpeak no Englifh, and whofe life 
and converfation nobody could flain * whom the Welch agreeing to 
own and obey, he named his own fon Edward, but little before born 
in Caernarvon cattle/’ 

Th i s expedient did not, however, fatisfy the Welch* for in the 
year 1294, in an infurredtion headed byMadocand Malgon, “ They 
brent (lays Stowe) the cattle of Caernarvon, flaying a great number of 
Englifhmen.” When, or by whom the damage done in this infur- 
rediion was repaired, is not mentioned in any of the accounts I have 
feen. 

This town and cattle had diverfe privileges and immunities granted 
them by Edw. II. and confirmed to them by the different Sovereigns 
down to Elizabeth. The moft material of them are thefe : That 
Caernarvon fhall be a free Borough * that the conftable of the cattle 
fhall be the mayor of the Borough * and that the burgeffes may eledt 
two bailiffs ; 

They had likewife their own prifon for all petty tranfgrefllons jf 
which prifon was not to be fubjedt to the flieriff of the county • alfo a 
merchants gild, with this peculiar privilege : If the bondfmen of any 
perfon belonging to it dwelt within this town, having lands, and pay- 
ing fcot and lot for a year and a day, after that time he fhould not be 
claimed by his lord, but fhould remain free in the faid town* The 
inhabitants were, befides, exempt throughout this kingdom from toll, 
laftage, paffage, murage, pontage, ttallage, danegelt, and from all 
other cuftoms and impofitions whatfoever * and by the fame charter, 
Jews were Hot permitted to refide in the borough* The princes of 
Wales had here their chancery, their exchequer, and their jufticiary 
of North Wales. This place fends one member to parliament, and 
has a good market on Saturdays, and four fairs in the year* 
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In thp 4th year of K. Ch. I. anno 1628, Rob. lord Dormer was 
created earl of Caernarvon, ; and in 1643 was fuccecded by his fon 
Charles, who dying without ifiue, the honour of Caernarvon expired 
\vith him ; but was revived by K. George I. in the firft year of his 
reign, who defigned it for James Bridges, lord Chandois; but he 
dying before the patent patted, it was conferred on his eldeft fon James 
Bridges lord Chandois, who was created earl, and fince marquis of 
Caernarvon and duke of Chandois. 

During the laft civil war the town and caftle were held for 
K. Charles; but furrendered June 2d, 1646 ; probably in obedience 
to a general order obtained from the king by the Scots, whereby he 
commanded all the governors of his garrifons to furrender them to the 
parliament upon fair and honourable conditions. 

This view, which reprefents the N. W. afpeft of the cattle, was 
drawn anno 1773. 

CAERNARVON CASTLE. (Plate II.) 

THE former plate gave the general appearance of the whole cattle 
as feen from the oppofite (hore; this prefen ts a nearer and more par- 
ticular view of the Eagle tower, where may be diftinguilhed on the 
battlements the figures of eagles, from whence it obtained its 
appellation. 

From what point or at what diftance foever it is viewed, it has an 
air of dignity that at once pleafes and commands refpett from its be- 
holders ; added to which, the tall and (lender turrets or watch-towers 
wherewith it is crowned, rendered feemingly more (lender by their 
contraft with the tower itfelf, give it both a romantic Angularity, and 
an apparent height double that of its real meafure. 

The property of this caftle is at prefent in the crown, where it has 
been for near a century. It formerly was held by the families of the 
Wynns of Glynllivion, the Wins of Gwideri, the Buckleys of Baron 
Hill in Anglefea, and alfo by the Moftyns of Gloddeth, in the county 
of Caernarvon. 

The cradle of the unfortunate Edw. II. bom in this tower, is ft ill 
preferved. It is now in the pofleflion of the Rev. Mr. Ball of New- 

land. 
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land, in Gloucefterfhire ; to whom it defcended from one of his an- 
ceftors, who attended that prince in his infancy, aud to whom it be- 
came an honorary perquifite. A drawing of it is publifhed in the 
London Magazine for March 1774, together with the following de- 
lcription : 

« This fingular piece is made of heart of oak, whofe fimplicity of 
conftru&ion and rudenefs of workman (hip are vilible demonftrations 
of the fmall progrefs that elegancy had made in ornamental decorations. 
On the top of the uprights are two doves ; the cradle itfelf is pendent 
on two ftaples driven into the uprights, linked by two rings to two 
ftaples fattened to the cradle j and by them it fwings. The ttdes and 
ends of the cradle are ornamented with a great variety of mouldings, 
whofe junctions at the corners are not mitred, but cut off fquare with- 
out any degree of neatnefs, and the fides and ends fattened together by 
rough nails. On each fide are three holes for the rockers to fecure 
the uprights from falling ; and the whole is rendered fteady by crofs 
pieces for feet on which it ftands. Its dimenfions are three feet two 
inches inches long, one foot eight inches wide at the head, and one 
foot five inches wide at the foot ; one foot five inches deep, and 
from the bottom of the pillar to the top of the birds is two feet 
ten inches.” 

A gentleman who has feen this cradle, thinks the birds in the 
defcription called doves, are intended to reprefent eagles j either would 
be properly allufive ; a dove, as fignificant of the innocence of the in- 
fant contained ; the eagle, as an emblem of his royalty, or perhaps 
in conformity to the appellation and ornaments of the tower wherein 
he was born. 

This drawing was made anno 1773. 
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INSIDE of CAERNARVON CASTLE. (Plate III.) 

THE in fide of that venerable and pidurefque ruin, the caftle of 
Caernarvon, with the entrance into the Eagle tower is there /hewn, 
which tower, as has before been related, was the birth-place of 
king Edw. II. 

In the rolls of the parliament held the 31 EdwM. are petitions 
from the following perfons, viz. Two of the mafons and another 
workman, whofe occupation is not fpecified, foliciting the payment 
of different fums due to them from the king, for work done at 
this caftle, authenticated by certificates from Hugo de Leomynftre, 
chamberlain of Caernarvon, delivered into the royal exchequer. 

Henry de Aynfham, mafon, XIX 1. vs. q. 

Walter de Hereford, mafter mafon of Caernarvon, CXXXI I. 
vs. q. 

Henry de Allerton, XXX 1. XV. vd. 

Proper warrants were direded to be made out for the payment 
of thefe feveral demands, which fums were ordered to be charged to 
the laid Hugo de Leomynftre, chamberlain of Caernarvon. From 
the fame authority it is fhewn, that A. D. 4 Edw. IV. John New- 
burgh was keeper of the artillery in this caftle, and gunner of all the 
towns and caftles of North Wales for life. 

Mr. Pennant, from the information of the Sebright manufcript, 
fays, this caftle was built within the fpace of one year, by the labour 
of the peafants ; and alfo adds, with the concurrent teftimony of that 
of Gladdaeth, that one Hen. Ellerton, or de Elreton, was appointed 
mafter mafon of the caftle, which, though it at firft feems to be con- 
tradided by the parliamentary rolls above cited, may be eafily recon- 
ciled with them, by fuppofing Elreton to have held that appoint- 
ment, either before or after Hen. de Aynfham ; the fum due to 
him feeming too great to authorize the fuppofition that he was only 
a mafter mafon of the town of Caernarvon, working under the orders 
of Elreton. Tradition fays, much of the lime-ftone ufed in its 
eredion was brought from Twr-kelyn in Anglefea j and of the grit- 

ftone. 
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/lone, from Vaenol in this county. The Menai greatly facilitated 
the carriage from both places. 

The following elegant and accurate defeription of its prefent /late 
is given by Mr. Pennant in his journey through Wales. 

The external /late of the walls and ca/lle are at prefent exadtly as- 
they were in the time of Edward : The walls are defended by a num- 
ber of round towers, and have two principal gates ; the ea/l facing 
the mountains j the we/l, upon the Menai. The entrance into the 
callle is very augu/l, beneath a fgreat tower, on the front of which 
appears the ftatue of the founder, with a dagger in his hand, as if 
menacing his newly acquired unwilling fubjedts. The gate had four 
portcullifes and every requifite of /Irength : The court is oblong : 
The towers are very beautiful ; none of them round, but pentagonal, 
hexagonal, or octagonal ; two are more lofty than the re/l. The 
Eagle tower is remarkably fine, and has the addition of three /lender 
angular turrets i/Tuing from the top. Edw. II. was bom in a little 
dark room in this toWer, not 1 2 feet long, nor 8 in breadth fo little 
did, in thofe days, a royal confort confult either pomp or conve- 
niency. The gate through which the affectionate Eleanor entered, 
to give the Welch a prince of their own, who could not /peak a 
word of Engli/h, is at the farthe/l end, at a va/l height above the 
outfide ground ; fo could only be approached by a draw-bridge. In 
his fixteenth year the prince received the homage of his duped fub- 
jedts at Che/ler, inve/led as marks of his dignity with a chaplet of 
gold round his head, a golden ring on his finger, and a filver feeptre 
in his hand. 

The walls of this fortrefs are about 7 feet 9 inches thick, and 
have within their thicknefs a mo/l convenient gallery, with narrow 
/lips for the difeharge of arrows. The walls of the Eagle tower are 
near two feet thicker. The view from its fummit is very fine, of 
the Menai, Anglefea, and the nearer parts of the Briti/h Alps. 

The fir/l whom I find appointed by Edward to be governor of the 
Ca/lle, was John de Havering, with a falary of 200 marks ; for 
which he was obliged to maintain con/lantly, befides his own family, 
So men, of which 1 5 were to be crofs-bow men, one chaplain, 
one furgeon, and one fmith ; the re/l were to do the duty of keepers 
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©f the gates, centinels, and other necelTary offices. In 1289, I find 
that the king had appointed Tho. de Wetenhall to the fame important 
office. 

The eftablifhment for the town and cattle was as follows: Tlie 
conftable of the caftle had fometimes 60I. at others only 40I. The 
captain of the town had 12I. 3s. 4d. for his annual fee, but thisoffice 
was fometimes annexed to the former, and then the fee was 60I. for 
both. The conftable and the captain had 24 foldiers allowed them 
for the defence of the place, at the wages of 4d. per day each. Surely 
this flight garrifon was only during peaceful times. The porter 
of the gates of the town had for his annual fee 3I. 10s. I 
can difcover no more than two inftances of this place having fuftered 
by the calamities of war. In the great infurredtion of the Welfti un- 
der Madog in 1 294, they furprized the town during the time of a fair, 
and put many Englifh to the fword, and according to Mr. Carte, 
took the caftle, that of Snowdon (Conway) and made himfelf mafter 
of all Anglefea. 

In the laft century captain Swanly, a parliamentarian officer, took 
the town in 1 644, made 400 prifoners, and got a great quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and pillage. The royalifts afterwards repoflefled 
themfelves of the place. Lord Byron was appointed governor ; was 
befleged by General My tton in 1646, and yielded the place on moft 
honorable terms. In 1648, the general himfelf and colonel Mafon 
were befleged in it by Sir John Owen j who hearing that colonel 
Carter and colonel Twiflelton were on the march to relievo the place, 
drew a party from the flege, in order to attack them on the way. The 
parties met near Llandegay : Sir John was defeated and made- prifoner, 
and after that all North Wales fubmitted to the parliament. 

This view was drawn anno 1777. 

ABERCONWAY CASTLE. 

KlNG Edward I. having fummoned Lewellyn, prince of Wales, 
to do him homage for. his principality, as his grand-father had done, 
anno 1237, to king Henry III. that prince refufed. Anno 1277, 
Edward leading an army into Wales, obliged him to fubmit, and give 

hoftages 
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hoftages for the payment of fifty thoufand pounds fieri mg, for the 
expences of the war. This debt the king foon after remitted. 

In the year 1281, Lewellyn, relying on a prophecy of Merlin, 
Wherein he apprehended it was foretold he filould wear the crown of 
Brutus, king of the whole ifiand of Albiort, again revolted ; and be- 
ing defeated and flain, in a battle fought near Snowdon, his head, 
crowned with ivy, was expofed on the tower of London. 

These repeated infurre&ions made the king think itneceflary, not 
only to repair feveral of his cafiles in Wales, but alfo to build a town 
and caftle at the mouth of the river Conway, on a fpot which had 
formerly been fortified by Hugh, earl of Chefter, in the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

The fituation of this place made it highly proper for the purpofe 
of bridling the Welch : it commanded the river ; and by its vicinity 
to the firong pafs of Penmanmaur, enabled the king’s troops to oc- 
cupy it on the leafi commotion ; thereby fecuring the road to the 
mountain of Snowdon, and the Ille of Anglefea. 

Here then, in the year 1284, king Edward built the cafile, and 
probably about the fame time the town of Aberconway. Where the 
former now ftands, was an abbey of Cifiertian monks, founded by 
Lewellyn ap Gervas, Prince of Wales, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and all Saints : thefe monks the king removed to a monafiery he had 
fonnded at Manham, in Denbigh {hire, diftant from hence about 
three miles. 

Aberconway, or (as it is called by fome writers) Snowdune 
caftle, is fituated in the fouth eaft angle of the town, on the wefiern 
bank, and near the mouth of the river Conway. It ftands on a fteep 
rock, whofe bafe is at high water waftied by that river, which is here 
about the breadth of the Thames at Deptford. Its general figure is 
irregular, being compofed of a fquare, to which on its weft fide is 
joined a pentagon, each of thefe figures forming a court. It was de- 
fended by eight large round towers, flanking the fides and ends. From 
thefe towers towards the infide iflued flender circular turrets, rifing 
much above them, conftru&ed for the purpofe of commanding an ex- 
tenfive profpedt over the adjacent country : towards the land fide it 
was furrounded by a moat. 
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The walls, which are embattled, are from twelve to fifteen feet 
thick, and quite entire, except one tower on the fouth fide, whofe 
lower part has fallen, owing as it is faid to the rock whereon it flood 
giving way. The other part remains whole, and feems fufpended in 
the air. 

The common entrance is on the fouth eaft fide, near the, eaft end, 
by a fteep and winding path, where probably there was formerly a. 
flight of fleps ; the palfage is now almofl choaked up, by the fragments 
and ruins of the inner walls. 

There was alfo another entrance on the north fide, near the weft 
end ; both thefe entrances were covered by an advanced work, pro- 
tected by fmall round towers, beyond which at the weft end was the 
moat, crofted by means of a draw bridge. 

Having fcrambled up this afeent, and palling through agate into 
the inner court, or area of the caftle, the firft thing that prefents itfelf 
is a large well, now almofl filled up with rubbifh. 

A little farther on the fouth fide is to be feen the remains of 
the great hall, called by the inhabitants a church ; it is one hundred 
and thirty feet in length, thirty-two broad, and thirty high; the walls 
and window-cafes entire ; the roof, which is deftroyed, was fupported 
by nine arches of fione ; thefe are ftill remaining. This hall is not 
ftraight, but contains an angle of the pentagon, which is very obtufe, 
and has its point cut off by a tower. 

On the eaft fide, in one of the towers, is (hewn a fmall room, called 
the king’s chamber, in which is a gothic niche, finely carved. This 
is the only part of the caftle that appears to have been ornamented. 

Hither king Richard II. fled, on his arrival from Ireland, in the 
year 1 399 i and here he agreed with the Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and the earl of Northumberland, to furrender his crown to the duke 
of Lancafter, afterwards king Henry IV. This laid the firft foundation 
for thofe wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter, which fa 
long deluged England with blood. 

The caftle was repaired and fortified for king Charles I. in the be- 
ginning of the late civil wars, by Dodfor John William James, arch- 
bifhop of York, at the king’s particular requeft, fignified by a letter, 
dated Oxford, Augufi: the ift, 1643; wherein he promifed that the 
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caftle ihould remain in the cuftody of the archbifhop, or in that of any 
one he ihould appoint, until the money expended on thefe works was 
repaid him. 

In confequence of this letter, he laid out a confiderable fum in re- 
pairs ; and efteeming it a place of fafety, permitted the country people 
to bring in their money, writings, and other moil valuable effedls, 
giving them acknowledgments for their goods fo depofited ; he then 
deputed the cuftody of the caftle to his nephew William Hooks, and 
joined the king at Oxford, who gave him a frefh charge to take care 
of all North Wales, and particularly of Conway caftle. 

About a year afterwards. Sir. John Owen, a colonel in the king’s 
iervice, obtained of Prince Rupert a commiftion, appointing him go- 
vernor of the caftle. By virtue of this commiftion, he furprifed and 
took it by force, difpofleffing the archbiihop ; notwithftanding the 
king’s pofitive promife, and although no part of the money diiburfed 
had been repaid. 

The archbifhop having in vain applied to the court for redrefs, and 
being joined by the country people, whofe goods were there detained, 
and alfifted by one colonel Mitton, a violent enemy to the royalifts, 
they broke open the gates and entered the caftle, of which colonel 
Mitton took pofteffion for the parliament; but reftored to every one 
their property, that being a condition previoully ftipulated by the 
archbiihop. 

This caftle gave the titles of baron, vilcount, and earl, to the fa- 
mily of Conway : It now gives that of baron to the defendants of Sir 
Edward Seymour. 

This drawing was made in the year 177c, 
(PLATE II.) 

TH I S view {hews the infide of the caftle; it was drawn from the 
wefternmoft end of the fecond court, and exhibits a verv lingular af- 
femblage of towers. To the account given in the former plate of the 
feizing this caftle by colonel Mitton, may be added the circumftances- 
of that trania&ion as given by Rufh worth : 
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“ Sometime before this major general Mitton took the town of 
Conway in North Wales, wherein he was much affifted by Dr. Wil- 
liams, archbiffiop of York; for that prelate, about April 1646, had 
quitted the king’s party, declared for the parliament, and betaking 
himfelf to his houfeat Purin near Conway, put a garrifon therein for 
the parliament, and perfuaded the country not to pay contribution any 
longer to Conway; which incenfing that garrifon, the lord Byron, 
upon notice of fuch his revolt, fent out a party from Conway to be- 
fiege him in his houfe ; but he fending to colonel Mitton for affift- 
ance, Mitton difpatched a party thither to interpofe and help him, 
and the biffiop became adtive on that fide in perfon, fo that he received 
a wound on the fide of the neck before Conway, but not dangerous. 
Mitton being drawn before that town, his grace the archbifhop affifted 
at a council of war on the 8 th of Auguft, where it was refolved to 
ftorm the town, which was accordingly attempted, and with fomc 
lofs accomplifhed, and fome days after the caftle furrendered, as alfo 
Flint caftle, and all other places in Wales.” 

A Manuscript No. 433, in Bib. Harl. containing diverfe grants 
made by King Rich. III. in the ftrft and fecond years of his reign, has 
the following entry “ To Thomas Tunftall, Efq; the office of con- 
ftable of the caftel of Conway, with the captainship of the towne of 
Conway, and to have under him the number of twenty-four foldiers, 
for the time of his life, with the wages and fees to the fame office, 
and captaynfhip due and accuftomed, and to have for every of the faid 
foldiers fourpcnce by the day. 

This ruin is the property of the crowm, under which it is held on 
leafe by Owen Holland, Efq; at the annual rent of 6s. and 8d. and 
a difh of filh to lord Hertford, as often as he paftes through 
the town. 

Tins view was drawn anno 1774, 
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CLYNOG CHURCH. 

CLYNOG church is the moll magnificent edifice of its kind in 
North Wales. It is built in the form of a crofs, meafuring from 
eaft to weft about 138 feet, from north to fouth 70. Near the altar 
are three neat ftalls, divided by pillars, fupporting Gothic arches, 
the feats of the officiating priefts. Here are but few monuments, 
and thofe of no antiquity ; one for William Glynn de Lleiar, with 
his figure and thofe of his wife and feven children ; another of his 
fan-in-law, George Twifleton, Efq; fuppofed to be the Oliveriaw 
colonel of that name. Adjoining to the church is the chapel of 
St. Beuno, the paflage to it is a narrow vault covered with great flat 
flones, and of far greater antiquity than either the church or chapel. 
Lelan'd fpeaks of the firfl as a new work in his time, and the ar- 
chitecture corroborates his opinion. “ The church that is now 
ther with crofle ifles is almoft as big as S. Davide’s, but it is of 
new worke. The old church wher St. Bennow lyeth is hard by 
the new.” Of this old church at prcfent only the paflage above- 
mentioned remains. 

The prefent chapel was probably built after Leland vifited it, in 
the room of the old church, which might perhaps have fallen 
down ; but as the tomb of that faint drew many votaries, a night's 
lodging on it being held a certain cure for all difeafes, and as thefe 
votaries never came empty handed, it might be well worth the ex- 
pence to run up that chapel. The way of preparing this tomb was 
to cover it all over with rufhes, and after caufing the patients to 
undergo an ablution in a neighbouring holy well, to leave them 
upon it till the next morning. Even at this day the virtue of the 
tomb is believed, fo difficult is it to eradicate fuperftition. Mr. 
Pennant fays, he himfelf faw on it a feather bed, on which a poor 
paralytic from Merionethfhire had lain the whole night, after un- 
dergoing the fame ceremony. The tomb is plain, and altar 
fhaped ; it ftands in the middle of the chapel. Some fingular of- 
ferings flill continue to be paid at this church, and are the only re- 
venues it has to repair and fupport it: thefe’ are all the calves and 
lambs which happen to be born with a certain natural mark in the 
* I> ear, 
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ear, called N6d Beuno, or St. Beuno's mark. They are brought 
to the church on Trinity Sunday, the anniverfary of the faint, and 
delivered to the church-wardens, who fell them, and put the mo- 
ney iuto a great cheft, hollowed out of a folid piece of oak, fecured 
by three locks, from which the Welch have a proverb for attempt- 
ing any thing difficult ; “ You may as well try to break St. Beu- 
no's cheft.” The produce of tfiefe facred beafts or cafual offerings 
are alfo applied to the relief of the poor, as well as repairs of the 
church. 

Here (according to Tanner) was an old monaflery of St. Beuno, 
founded A. D. 6 1 6, by Guithen, or Gwyddaint, nearly related to 
the princes of North Wales. It was afterwatds turned into a mo, 
naftery of white monks, but thefe feem to have been foon fup- 
prefled. At the time of the Lincoln taxation it was a collegiate 
church, confining of five portionifts or prebendaries, and continued 
fo till the diflolution. 

The church is dedicated to St. Beuno ; the redtory is a finecure 
annexed to the headfhip of Jefus college, Oxford ; the vicarage is 
in the gift of the bifhop of Bangor. 

“ This Clunnock, (fays Leland) ftandith almoft on the fhore of 
the fnaine fea, a x miles above Cair Arvon.” 

The fmall fquare building fecn towards the left is the new chapel 
with the covered pafiage. 

This view was drawn anno 1773, 

DOLWYDDELAN CASTLE. 

THIS caftle is fituated near the mountain of Snowdon ; the name 
fignifies, the caftle of the valley of St. Helen’s wood, there having 
been an ancient road through the mountains towards the fea coaft of 
Merionethfhire, called Sam-Ellen, or Helen’s way, fuppofed to have 
been made by Helena, the mother of Conftantine the Great ; and it is 
laid here was a ftrong hold of fome fort before the time of that Em- 
peror. But the prefent caftle, according to tradition, was built by 
the Britons .about the year 500, on their firft retreat into Wales, 
This building is placed on a high infulated rock on one fide, rifing 
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tdmoft perpendicularly ; its remains confift of twp fquare towers, one 
forty feet by twenty-five, the other thirty-one by twenty ; each had 
formerly three floors. The materials of this fortrefs are, Mr. 
Pennant fays* the ihattefy ftone of the country ; yet well fquared, 
the mafonry good, and the mortar hard. That gentleman does not 
fcemfto think this edifice of fo remote antiquity as is fuppofed, his 
words are “ This had been founded by fomeof our princes ; but we 
are ignorant of its origin. There were few caflles in North Wales 
. before its conqueft by the Englifh” 

This caftle was the place <?f refidence of Jorwerth Drwndwn* 
and here it is faid was born his fon Llewlyn the Great, who began 
his reign in the time of Richard I. In the reign of Edward I. ac- 
cording to the Welch Rolls, Gryffydd ap Tudor, had a fee of fifteen 
pounds as conftable of Doliilchalan caftle, fuppofed to be this 
fortrefs. 

The leafe of this caftle and its appendages were purchafed in the 
feign of Henry VII. by Meredydd ap Jevan, an anceftor of 
the Wynnes of Gwedir, from the executors of Sir Ralph Berkenet, 
it having been excepted among the places granted by Richard III. 
and refumed by his fucceflbr. Before that time Hoel ap Evan ap 
Rhys Gethin, a noted outlaw, refided here. As foon as it came into 
the pofleflion of Merydydd, he removed hither from his former re- 
lidence at Evionedd, afligning for reafon, that he had rather fight 
with outlaws and thieves, than with his own relations, who, if he 
continued at his houfe in Evionedd, he muft either kill, or be killed by 
them, fuch was then the barbarous ftate of this country ; but he by 
many prudent regulations greatly reformed it, and eftablifhed co- 
lonies of the talleft and ableft men he could procure; thefe at 
length amounted to feven fcore tall bowmen, every one arrayed in, 
as the hiftory of the Gwedir family fays, “ A jacket, or armolet 
coate, a good fteele cap, a fhort fword and dagger, together 
with his bowe and arrows ; many of them alfoe had horfes and 
chafing flaves, which were ready to anfwer the crie on all occafions.” 
He died anno 1525, leaving behind him 23 legitimate, and three na- 
tural children. 

This view was drawn anno 1 77 3 , 
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The GREAT GATE of CAERNARVON 

CASTLE. 

THE Great Gate, or chief entrance into this magnificent caftle, is 
here delineated* with the figure of its royal founder, which from 
the fmallnefs of the fcale cannot be diftindtly r "prefen ted. This gate, 
with the other parts cf the caftle, are among the moft elegant edifices 
of the caftle kind in England. 

This view was drawn anno 1773. 

The CONVENTUAL CHURCH of the ABBEY 
of CONWAY. 

TllIS was the conventual church belonging to the ciftertian abbey, 
founded here A. D. 1185, by Leweline, the fon of Gervafe, , prince 
of North Wales; to the honor of the BlefTed Virgin and All-Saints. 
King Edward I. having about the year 1283, out of the ruins of the 
old town, built a new one, he took this abbey into his hands, and 
founded another at Maynan in Denbighfhire, about three miles diftant, 
and tranfiated the monks thither. The founder Leweline was buried 
here, but on the diftolution of religious houfes was removed to 
Llanwrft. Here too, according to Powel, was interred, A. D. 1200, 
the body of Owen Gwynedd, wrapt up in the habit of a monk, which 
was in thofc fupcrftitious days, deemed a coat of mail, proof againft the 
claws of fatan and all his infernal hoft. 

A very rude figure cut in ftone (fays Mr. Pennant) preferves the 
memory of Mary, mother to Archbifhop Williams, who died of child- 
birth of twins, O&ober 10th, 1585; and a fingular epitaph on a Mr- 
Hookes, proves the remarkable fecundity of the family. Here lyeth 
the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, Gent, who was the 41ft 
child of his father, William Hookes, Elq. by Alice his wife,, and the 
father of twenty-feven children ; who died the 20th day of March, 
l6 37- 

King Edward on removing this abbey to Maynan, left the monk* 
all their lands and privileges, and preferved to them the prefentation 
of their conventual church a^ Conway, now made parochial, providedr 
they found two able and worthy Englilhmen as chaplains, and a third, 
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a WeHhman, for the benefit of thofe who did not underftand Englilh. 
One of the Englilh was to be perpetual vicar, to be named by the con- 
vent on every vacancy, and prefen ted by the diocefan.. Befides this 
church, Mr. Pennant fays there are other remains of this abbey ftill 
to be fcen; thais, A long vaulted room, of good mafonry, worked 
with clay, but plaiftered with lime, and a Saxon door. 

In the diftant part is likewife fhcwn the north- well angle of the 
town, and the lofty hills by which it is overlooked. 

This view was drawn anno 1774. 

The WALLS of the TOWN of CONWAY. 

THIS view, which fhews the fouth fide of the walls of this pic- 
turefque place, ferves alfo to convey a very good general idea of the 
mode of fortifying towns before the introduction of gunpowder and 
artillery, which was by a number of fmall towers, capable of contain- 
ing twenty or thirty men, flanking and defending the intermediate 
curtains with long and crofs bows and other manual weapons, for few 
of them were large enough to contain the projectile machines of thofe 
times. Thefe curtains were alfo occafionally defended by machioclated 
projections. 

These walls were built at the lame time as the caflle, which was 
intended for the citadel, both defending the place againfl external at- 
tacks, and keeping its inhabitants in their duty and allegiance. It 
ftands on a rock at the fouth-ealt angle of the town, and clofe to the 
river. 

The contour of thefe walls, enclofe a fpace that may on a general 
view be called a triangle, although the north and £outh fides are not, 
ftriCtly fpeaking, right lines- The whole is defended by twenty-four 
round towers, and three gates. From near each end of the fide front- 
ing the river, a curtain terminated with a round tower, ran fome way 
into the water, to prevent the approach of an enemy from thence. 
Only one of thefe curtains at prefent exifts ; the other, wkh both the 
towers, have long fince perilhed. 

This view was drawn anno 1774. 
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LLANDEGAI CHURCH. 

The church of Llandegai is a fmall but neat ttrudture in the fornl 
of a crofs, having the tower in the center, fupported within by four 
arches ; it is fituated on an elevated bank, overlooking the river Og- 
wen, and commands a delightful profpeft ; but this church is chiefly 
remarkable for containing the remains of the famous John Williams, 
Archbifhop of York, in the reign of King Charles the Fir A:, whofe 
memory is here prelerved by a mural monument, wherein he is re- 
prefen ted in his epifcopal drefs, kneeling at an altar. The character 
of this prelate has been differently reprefented, according to the party 
by which it was delineated j it may, however, with great impartiality 
be faid, that he appears to have ftudied the principles of Machiavel 
more than thofe of his profeflion, and that if not a good man, he was 
at leatt what by the world is called a great one. 

Mr. Grainger mentions a curious fatyrical print of this prelate: 

" Archbifhop Williams, in his epifcopal habit, he has a helmet on 
his head inftead of a mitre, which is at fome dittance on the ground ; 
a mufket on his fhoulders, belt and bandoleers ; R. S. exc. Amftelo- 
dami, whole length, extremely rare. This alludes to his aflitting in 
perfon, a colonel of the rebel army, to retake Conway cattle, in Wales, 
his own property, which he aided by the bifhops of Chefter, St. 
Afaph, and Bangor, had fortified againft the parliament $ but it was 
not long after feized by fome of the king’s party.” 

Here is another monument, it is of alabafter, reprefenting a man 
in armour and his lady, recumbent, probably brought hither at the 
diffolution of religious houfes, from the friery of Llanvaes, where the 
perfons reprefented had been buried. 

This church, which is in the diocefe of Bangor, is dedicated to 
St. Tegay, it is a curacy, the certified value eight pounds. 

This view was drawn anno 1773- 
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CARMARTHENSHIRE 

I S a maritime county in South Wales, whofe antient inhabitants were the Dimetire. 
The Romans included it in their Province of Brittannia Secundae. It is now in the 
Province of Canterbury, Diocefe of St. Davids, and South Weft Circuit. It is bounded 
on the North by Cardiganlhire ; on the South by the Severn Sea, or St. George’s Channel ; 
on the Eaft by Brecknocldhire and Glamorganfhire ; and on the Weft by Pembrokefhire ; 
being about 45 miles long, 30 broad, and 150 in circumference, containing 700000 fquare 
acres, divided into fix hundreds, having 87 parifhes,and 8 market towns, viz. Carmarthen, 
Kidwelly, Llandilovaur, Llandimovery, Llancharn,Llangadock, Llanelly, and Newcaftle. Its 
rivers are the Towy, Brane, Sawthy, Tave, Cothy, and Tievy. Its remarkable places, the 
Black Mountains and Calicot Point. It fends two Members to Parliament, and produces 
corn, wood, paftures, cattle, fowls, game, fea and river fifh, coal and lead. It is one of the 
moft fruitful counties in all Wales. The air is mild and healthy, the foil not being fo rocky, 
as the furrounding counties which render it more productive of wood. Near Carmarthen is 
a fpring that ebbs and flows twice every 24 hours. It abounds with antient barrows and fe- 
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pulchral monuments of its ancient inhabitants, as well as of the Romans; particularly at 
Pant y Polion, near Kaftelh K arreg, alfo near Carmarthen, and at feveral other places. Great 
quantities of Roman coins of very early date have been dug up, particularly in an ancient 
camp near Kilmean Lhwyd, The Towy is the Tobius of Ptolemy. Newcaftle in Embin, 
is fuppofed to be the Loventium of Ptolemy, as is Carmarthen the Maridunum. A Ro- 
man caufey has been difcovered near Llandimovery church, which leads to Lhan Bran. 
There is a remarkable barrow at Trelech, in the center of which is now remaining the 
ftone chert for the reception of the body. Near Kilmean Lhwyd is a circular monument re- 
fembling Rollrich ftones in Oxfordfliire. At Kaftelh Karreg, are the vifible remains of 
a large fort, and vaft caverns fuppofed to have been the copper mines of the Romans. 
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Abergwilly Church 
Caer Kenin Caftle 
Carmarthen Caftle and Priory 
Panefawr Caftle 
Green Caftle near Carmarthen 
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KIDWELLY CASTLE. 

THIS caftle Hands on the eaft fide of the Bay of Tenby, near the 
mouth of the river Towy. 

L el and, in his Itinerary, fays, this place was alfo called Cath- 
welli, i. e. Cattiledhrs; becaufe Cattas once ufed there to make his 
bed in an oak; and farther gives the following defcription of it: 

“ Ther is a litle toune, now but newly made, between Vendraith 
Vaure and Guendraith Vehan rivers, but hard upon Vendraith Vehan. 
Vendraith Vaur is half a mile off. 

“ Ther is betwixt new Kidwelly and the old, but a bridge over 
Litle Wendraith. The old town is pretily waullid, and hath hard by 
the waul a cafiel ; the old town is near al defolated, but the caftel is 
meately wel kept up. It longgid to the duke of Lancaftre. In the 
new toune is only a chirche of our ladi ; and by is the celle of blake 
monkes of Shirburne. Ther the prior is parfon of our ladi church. 

% “The cafiel is very fair, and double waullid and in the mar-* 
gin the fame author has thefe notes : “ I faw ther iii gates, and over 
one of them was the ruine of a fair toun haul, and under a prifon. 

“ A peace of the new toune was lateli burnid. The new toune 
is three times as bigge as the old. Sins the Haven of Vendraith 
Vehan decaied, the new toune is fore decaied. Cairmardine hath in- 
creafid fins Kidweli Havin decaied. Alice de Londres, wife to one of 
the dukes of Lancafire, lay in the cafiel, and did a reparation on hit. 
Reparation was done on the cafiel againe the cuinming of king Henry 
the Vllth into Wenceland.” 

This caftle was built loon after the conqueft by Maurice do 
Londres, one of the twelve Norman knights who conquered Gla- 
morganfhire. It was deftroyed, anno 1093, by Kadogan ap Blethyn, 
who likewife deftroyed all the caftles that were in the land of Ca- 
dogan and Divet, except two. It was rebuilt, anno 1 1 90, by Rees 
prince of fouth Wales, and again demoliftjed by Rees fon of Gruffyth 
ap Rees ; and being once more re-edified, underwent various revolu- 
tions till it fell to the crown. It was granted by Hen. VII. to Sir 
Rice ap Thomas, knight of the garter; but, being forfeited by his 
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grandfon Rice Griffith, it was granted to Rich. Vaughan, earl of 
Carbery, lord prefident of Wales. The ruins of this caftle tire very 
large, and plainly indicate its former magnificence. 

Camden mentions a fingular duty that the lords of Ogmore of 
Kidwelly were bound by their tenure to perform ; which was, that; 
in cafe the king or his chief Juftice fhould lead an army into the 
diftrid of Kidwelly, they were to conduct that army, with their 
banners and all their forces, through the midft of the county of Neath 
to Lochor. This view was drawn anno 1771. 

LANGHARNE, or TALACHARNE CASTLE. 

T HIS caftle is undoubtedly of great antiquity, but by whom, or 
when built, is uncertain. Geraldus Cambrenfis fays it was feized by 
Rhees fon of Griffin, after the death of king Henry the Second. And 
Carradocin his hiftory of Wales, tranflatedby Dr. Powel, relates, that the 
caftle was in the reign of king John, anno 1215, with thofe of Lan- 
ftephen and Clare, fucceffively befieged, taken and razed by Llewellyn, 
prince of North Wales. The word razed in this and many Other in-! 
ftances refpeding the Welch caftles mentioned by this hiftorian, muft: 
not be taken in the utmoft extent or ft rid meaning of that word, it be- . 
ing often ufed where a total demolition was impoffible in the time and 
by the army affigned; and, in all likelyhood meant no more than that 
every thing combuftible was deftroyed by fire. The levelling the folid 
walls of an ancient caftle, was a work not to be effeded without much 
labour, time and expence. 

Lf. land, among the caftles of Caermarthenftiire, mentions this caftle 
which he calls Lahorne, as fituated in the mouth of the river Tavy, 
and adds, “ it longid fumetime to the Erie of Northumberland.” 

T 11 e following fiiort defeription of this edifice occurs in Mr. Wind- 
ham’s tour of Wales : “ Wc rode from hence (Llanftephen) weftward 
a few miles to the mouth of another river, which eroding in a ferry, 
we arrived at Langharne ; the ruins of a fmall but pidurefque caftle 
afforded us l'ome amufement here : they ftand upon a low rock, the 
foundations of which are wafhed by the tide. The caftles of Llanfte- 
phen and Langharne are of high antiquity, but each of them have 
more than once undergone the common fate of being taken, plundered, 
and razed to the ground. This view was drawn anno 1778. 
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LLANSTEPHAN CASTLE. 

LlANSTEPHAN cattle ttands near a fmall filhing town of 
that name, at the mouth of the river Towy ; it is fituated on the 
fummit of a high verdant promontory, Hoping regularly both towards 
the land and fea. It is a building of great antiquity ; the tim of 
its erection I have not been able to find out: it has more than once 
partaken of what feems to have been the common fate of moft of 
the cattles of this country, that it has been taken, plundered, 
burned, and re-edified. 

Anno i 145, this cattle was attacked by Cadelh, fon of Griffydth 
ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, and the Normans and Flem- 
mings who came to its relief defeated, on which the cattle fur- 
rendered. Refolved to recover it the Normans muttering all the 
forces both of their own nation and the Flemings, they could pof- 
fibly draw together from the neighbouring countries, fuddenly and 
unexpe&edly inverted the cattle; but the Governor Meredith 
ap Gruffydh, a man of great years, and no lefs experience, fo ani- 
mated and difpofed his garrifon, that when the bcfiegers attempted 
to fcale the walls, they were repulfed with great vigour, and fuch 
lofs that they were obliged to raife the fiege, and leave the Welch 
in pofleflion of it. 

This cattle was in the hands of the Englilh in the year 1189, 
for Caradoc informs us, that on the death of Henry the Second, 
Prince Rhys, being thereby deprived of his greateft friend, thought 
it his wifeft way to make the beft provifion he could for himfelf, by 
enlarging his dominions, and extending the bounds of his prefent 
territories j and therefore having raifcd all the ftrength he could, 
he won the cattles of Seynclore, Abercorran, and Llanftephan. 

Anno i 275, Prince Llewellyn having defeated the Englilh army, 
under the command of Stephan Bacon, near Dyncfawr cattle, over- 
ran the country, and dertroyed diverfe cattles, and among them that 
of Llanftephan. 

The 
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The following particulars occur in Leland’s Itinerary refpe&ing 
this caftle : 

“ The next river by weft to Vendraither is Towe, that at Llan- 
ftufan caftcl a III miles of, cummith into the Severn fe. The Se- 
vern Se, at full water, betith on the point of Llanftufan. At low 
water it is a ii good miles of. At ful fe Tave femith to cumme as 
it were to the mouthe of Towe river s but at low water marke a 
man may perceive how it hafteth to the fe on the fandis hard 
hy Towe. 

“ Llanstuf an caftel and lordftiip by the new a&e is rfcmovid 
from Cairmardenfliire, and adjc<ft to Pembrookftiire, by caufe it 
longid in tymes paft to the Earl of Penbrooke.” 

This view was drawn anno 1779* 
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CARDIGANSHIRE 

J S a maritime county in South Wales, which was antiently inhabited by the Dimetia?, 
and by the Romans included in their Province of Brittannia Secunda. It is in the Province 
of Canterbury, Diocefe of St. Davids, and Weftern Circuit of South Wales. It is bounded 
on the North by Merionethfliire and Montgomeryfhire; on the South by Pembroke and 
Carmarthenfhire ; on the Eaft by Radnorftur.e, Montgomeryfhire and Brecknockfhirtf ; 
and by the Irifh Sea on the Weft. It is about 40 miles long, 18 broad, and 100 in cir- 
cumference, containing 520,000 fquare acres, divided into 5 hundreds, 77 parifhes, having 
35380 inhabitants, and five market towns, viz. Aberiftwith, Cardigan, Llanbadernvawr, 
and Tregaron. It fends two Members to Parliament; and its rivers are the Tievy, Wye, 
Kiddal, and Iftwith. The principal places of note are the Plinlimmon Hills, Refcob 
Foreft, Cardigan Bay, Mount Head, Penybadell and New-Key Points. It produces 
corn, cattle, river and fea fifh, fowl, game, copper, lead and filver ore. Its air is 
milder than any other part of Wales, and the foil fruitful, having the charafter of being 
the nurfery of cattle for all England, South of Trent. Many Roman antiquities have 

been 
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been dug up, and are yet preferved in different parts of the county, particularly at Lhan 
Dhewy Brevi j there are feveral rude monuments of the Antient Britons, viz. at Lhech yr 
Aft, near Cardigan, are three ; at Neuodh are 19 ftones, called Numerary ftones j another 
called the ftone of the Gigantic Woman ; another the Confpicuous Coloflhs j and a re- 
markable at Penbryn, fuppofed to be earlier than the arrival of the Romans j as is another 
near Aberiftwith. Lhannio is fuppofed to have been the Lovantium of Ptolemy, as is the 
river Ift with to have been his Stuccia. The river Tievy is by him called Tuerobius. 

ANTI Q_U I T I E S worthy Notice are, 

Aberiftwith Caftle I Llanbadernvawr Church 

Cardigan Caftle and Priory I Stratflowr Abbey near Tregaron. 
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CARDIGAN CASTLE, 

This caftle ftands on a fteep bank, near the mouth of the river 
Teivi, whence it is called by the Welch Aberteivi caftle; near it is 
a fine bridge over the river leading into Pembrokefhire, which is feen 
in this view. 

The ruins of this caftle, cOnfift chiefly of its outer walls, dud 
fhew it was once an extenfive building. It is commonly faid to have 
been built A. D. 1160, by Gilbert de Clare, and demolifhed by 
Rhees ap Gryffith. 

Powel, in his hiftory of Wales, p. 172, fays the caftle at 
Aberdyfi was built in the year 11^5, by Rhys Gruffidh dp Rhys, 
king of South Wales, as a defence for the frontiers of his country, 
by which he is fuppofed to mean this caftle, the Welch names of 
both pCrfons and places being varioufly fpelt in that work* 
Anno 1164, Abefteifi caftle is faid by the fame author to have been 
taken by Rhys, Prince of South Wales who raifed it to the groundj 
It was however rebuilt before the year 1176, when, fays Powel, 
<c The Lord Rhys, Prince of South Wales, made a very great 
feaft at Chriftmas, in his caftle of Aberteifi, \Vhich he caufed to be 
proclaimed through all Britain, Ireland, and the iflands adjacent, 
fome conliderable time before i and according to this invitation 

mauy 
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many hundreds of Englifh, Normtms, and others coming to 
Aberteifi, were very honourably received and courteoufly enter- 
tained by Prince Rhys ; but among other tokens of their welcome 
and entertainment, Rhys ^aufed all the bards or poets throughout 
ail Wales to come thither, and for a better diverfion to the com- 
pany, he provided chairs to he fet in the hall, in which the bards 
being feated, they were toanfwer each other in rhyme; and thofe 
that acquitted themfelves mod: handfomely, and overcame the reft, 
were promifed great rewards and rich prefents. In this poetical 
difceptation the North Wales bards obtained the vittory with the ap- 
plaufe and approbation of the whole company; and among the 
profeflors of mufic, between whom there was no fmall ftrife, Prince 
Rhys’s own fervants were accounted the moft expert. 


This veiw was drawn anno 1770. 
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The ABBEY of STRATA FLORIDA, STRATFLUR, 
STRATFLOUR, or ISTRADFLEET. 

TANNER fays, this abbey was built byRheefus,fon of Griffith, 
A. D. 1164, for Ciftertian Monks, in which particular his evidence 
is confirmed by Leland and the Monafticon, but Camden fays, they 
were Cluniacs. It was burned down about the year 1 294, m the 
wars of King Edward I. with the Welch. It is faid in the Mo- 
nafticon to have been injured before by the wars, when the king 
paid 78I. for the damages. It was ffiortly after rebuilt, and re- 
mained till the general dilfolution of religious houfes, about which 
time its revenues were valued at 1 1 81 . 7s. 3d. per ann. Dugdale ; 
and 122I. 6s. 8d. Speed. 

The following particulars refpe&ing this houfe occur in the 5th 
volume of Leland's Itinerary, p, 75. 

Stratfleure is fet round about with montanes not far diftant, 
except on the weft parte, wher Diffrin Tyne is. Many hilles therabout 
hath bene well wodded, as evidently by old Rotes apperith, but now 
in them is almoft no wodde. The caufes be thefe; firft, the wood 
cut down was never copfid, and this hath been a great caufe of 
deftru&ion of wood thorough Wales, Secondly, after cutting 
down of woddys the gottys hath fo bytten the young fpring that it 
never grew butlyke Ihrubbes. Thirddely men for the nonys deftroied 
the great woddis that thei Ihuld not harborow theves. 

The church of Strateflere is larg fide iled and crofs ilid ; by is a 
large cloyftcr. The fratry and infirmitory be now mere ruines. 

The coemeteri wherein the cunteri about 
The foundation of the body doth buri is very large, and meanly waullid 

of the church was made to *1/1 ' T • , . J , 

have bene 60 foots lengger Wlth fto0ne * J 11 be XXXIX great hue 
then k Is now. trees. The bafe court or camp afore the 

abbey is veri fair and large. 


Many 
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Many of the Welch Princes are faid to have been buried here, 
and in this houfe were preferved leveral copies of the hiftory of Ca- 
radoc of Llancarvon. At prelent nothing remains of this monaftery 
but the ruins here reprefented, which are the weft end of the 
church, and its elegant door. Not a lingle infcription nor fragment 
of a tomb were now to be feen in the year 1777, when this drawing 
was taken. 



DENBIGHSHIRE 

X S a maritime county, which under the Romans was part of the country of the Ordo- 
vices. It is in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the diocefe of St. Afaph, and 
partly in that of Bangor ; and in the North Eaft circuit of Wales. It is bounded on the 
North by the Irilh Sea, and part of Flintshire ; on the South by Merionethlhire ; on the 
Eaft by Cheftiire and Shropftiire ; and on the Weft by Carnarvonftiire and Merioneth- 
ftiire. It extends from North Weft to South Eaft about 40 miles in length, and in 
breadth about 20 miles, being 1 18 in circumference ; being divided into 18 hundreds, 
containing 410,000 fquare acres, having 38,400 inhabitants, has 57 parifhes, and four 
market towns, viz. Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, and Lanroft. Its rivers are the Dee f 
Cluyd, Conway, Elwy, Alwen, Aled, Clawedok, Neag, and Gyrow. It fends two 
Members to Parliament, and pays one part of the land-tax. The moil noted places are 
its numerous hills, and the vale of Cluyd. It produces paftures corn, rye, cattle, fheep t 
goats, lead, & c. It is in general moutainous, but very fruitful in the vale of Cluyd, and oa 
the banks of the Dee. Gloves and flannels arc its only manufactures. 
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There is a Roman Ration at Holt Caftle, which was the Leonis Caftrum j and on the 
oppofite bank, of the Dee the Legio Vicefima Vi&rix kept garrifon. Among the hill* 
near Ruthin is a place called Kerig y Drudion, or the Druid ft ones, where are two Druidi- 
cal monuments. About a mile from thence is a circular ditch and rampart of great anti- 
quity, and in the lame neighbourhood is an oval figured fortification, which has a rampart 
of rude ftones 300 feet high, which is faid to have been the Camp of Caraftacus when he 
fought Oftorius the Roman general j and on the other fide of the river Alwen is a fteep hill 
near 600 feet high, with a very ancient circular fortification on the top. In different parts of 
the county have been found ffone pillars infcribed with rude infer iptions fuppofed Druidi- 
qal ; and at Clocainog near Ruthin was found a tomb ftone with a Roman epitaph in a 
place called the hill of Graves j and near it an artificial hill called Barrow-hill. 


ANTIQUITIES in this COUNTY worthy NOTICE arc 


Arthur’s Round Table 
Chirk Caftle and Church 
Denbigh Abbey and Caftle 

g inas Bran Caftle 
ruidical Stones 
Gresford Church 
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Holt Caftle 
Llandififtilio Church 
Ruthin Church 

Pillar of Elifag near Vale Cruet* 
Vale Crucis Abbey 
Wrexham Church, * . 
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ABBEY of VALLE CRUCIS, LLANEGWISTE, or 
LLANEGWAST. 

According to Tanner this was a ciflertian abbey, dedicated 
to the blefied Virgin Mary, founded about the year 1 200 by Madoc 
ap Griffith Maylor, prince of Powis. Biffiop Godwin, in his account 
of Reinerus, bifhopof St. Afaph, places this foundation as far back as 
the year 1 100 ; but that date Tanner fuppofes an error of the prefs, as 
Madoc ap Griffith, whom Godwin likewife allows to have been the 
founder, died in the year 1236, and was buried in that monaflery; 
befides, the abbey of Waverley, the firfl houfe of ciflertian monks in 
England, was not founded till the year 1128, thirty years after the 
firfl inflitution of that order. Anno 1250, the fon of Modoc con- 
firmed to the monks of this houfe the privileges and grants made to 
them by his father. Godwin fays, that Reinerus, biffiop of St. Afaph, 
bellowed on them half the tithes of Wrexham j and that the two fuc- 
ceeding biffiops, Abraham and Howel, added portions of tithes, 
Irvings, and other benefa&ions. This monaflery is commonly, 
though falfely, faid to have been the lafl built, and the firfl demoliffi- 
ed in this county. 

In the 26th of Hen. VIII. thefe monks were found to be endowed 
with an annual income of 188I. 8s. as Dugdale, and 214I. 3s.. 5d. 
Speed. It was granted 9th of James I. to Edward Wotton. 

Browne Willis fays, anno 1553, " Here . remained in charge 
iol. 13s. 4d. in annuities, and this one penfion of 23I. paid to one John 
Sterne, who, as I conceive, wa^ the laffi prior of this monaflery j at 
which time, here alfo, in this whole county, remained in charge only 
this penfion of il. payable to Elizeus ap Rice, an unpreferred chantry 
priefl in Lanvirage pariffi.” 

This abbey is fituated in a pleafant valley, near the market town of 
Llangollen, in Denbighffiire, and now belongs to the Lloyds of Tre- 
vor- 
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vor-hall, in that neighbourhood. Some pretend it obtained its name 
from a prefentof a piece of the true crofs, made by the monks of this 
houfe to King Edward I. though fuch prefents were more commonly 
made to, than from religious houfes. Others, among whom is 
Camden, derive it from the figure of its buildings, which is extended 
in the form of a crofs. 

On thefe buildings are divers characters, many of them fo defaced 
as to be illegible. 

The following account and interpretation of fome that are more 
perfect, was kindly communicated by Mr. Griffiths of the navy-office : 
“ Molt of thefe houfes were founded by an injunction from the popes, 
by way of penance, upon fome of the great lords of thofetimes, for 
what the holy church judged infringements of her prerogative, or for 
fome crime which thofe Ethers of the church knew full well hoW to 
avail themfelves of.” Taking the matter in this light, and from the 
Welch name of the place, the infeription upon the ruins will be intel- 
ligible. The characters are Mafo-Gothic and Franco-Theotifcanmixt. 
MD II 00 HR B MS POE a c "h ©aPOuSi PRO BIIQV 
OES CM G RQO. The firft double letters I take to be, MAD. 
or Madocus, H. hoc, OO. Monafterium, HR honori, B. Beatse, 
M. Marias, S. SanCtae, P. pcenitens, OE. aedfiicavit; ac, et; he, 
hoc; aP, appropriavit; OUS, opus; PRO, pro; B, bono; HQV, 
hofpitioq. ; O E S, ejufdem ; CM, centum marcas : GR, gratis ; 
quoq. ; O, ordinavit. In Engliffi, ‘ Madoc, a penitent, ereCted this 
monaftery to the honour of the Blefled and Holy Virgin ; and appro- 
priated for this work, and for the better maintenance thereof, an 
hundred mark's, which he freely fettled on them.’ The hundred 
marks, I fuppofe, he fettled on them as annual payment.” 

The weft window is a fine piece of architecture. 

In this monaftery was buried Gruffydh, lord of Bromfield, who, 
according to Caradoc, died about the year 1268. He was probably 
Ion to the founder. 

This view was drawn anno 1771 * 
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DENBIGH CASTLE. 

This cattle ftands on the fummit of a rock. Hoping on all but 
one fide, which is precipitous. It was built by Henry de Lacy, earl 
of Lincoln, to whom Ling Edward I. had given the lordfnip ; he alfo 
walled in the town, which he found ready built to his hands. Among 
other privileges, he granted the inhabitants the liberty of taking and 
killing all manner of wild beatts, on the lordfhip, except in certain 
diftri&s and parks referved for his own amufement. 

After the death of this earl the cattle and lordfhip devolved to 
Thomas earl of Lancafter, who married Alicia his daughter. On his 
attainder, Edward II. beftowed them upon his favourite Hugh De- 
fpenfer, who deprived the inhabitants of Denbeigh of the privileges 
granted them by Lacy. On the execution of Defpenfer, this lordfhip 
and cattle again efcheated to the crown, and were by Edward III. 
given to Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who placed his arms over 
the chief gate. After his attainder and death the king granted them to 
William Montacute, Earl of Salifbury. He died anno 1333, and on 
the reverfal of the attainder of the earl of March, they were reftored to 
his grandfon Roger, and by the marriage of Anne, fitter to another 
Roger, latt earl of March, with Richard Plantagenet, earl of Cam-, 
bridge, it came into thehoufe of York, and fo to the crown. In the 
year 1563, queen Elizabeth beftowed them on her favourite Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicefter, who raifed the rents of his tenants here from 
250I. to 900I. and alfo arbitrarily enclofed the watte lands. This 
caufed an infurre&ion, for which two of the infurger>ts were executed 
at Shrewfbury. The queen, to allay thefe difputes, confirmed the 
quiet pofleftion of the tenants ; they were again excited in the reign of 
king William III. by the grant made to the earl of Portland ; but they 
were at length by the fame means hufhed. At prefent, this, and the 
manors of Bromfield and Yale, are in the crown, fuperintended by a 
Reward appointed by the king. 

The grand entrance into this cattle was through a large gate, having 
a pointed arch, and flanked by two octagonal towers, now in ruins, 

The 
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The breaches about this building fliew the manner of its con- 
RruRion, which was this : two walls occupying the extremities of 
the intended thicknefs were firft built in the ordinary manner, with 
a vacuity between them, into which was poured a mixture of mortar 
and rough Rones on all fizes, which on drying formed a mafs as hard 
as Rone ; this manner of building was called grouting. 

LelanI), in his Itinerary, defcribes this caRle in the following 
words : “ The caRelle is a very large thinge, and hath many toures yn 
it ; but the body of the worke was never fmilhed. 

“ The gate-houfe is a marvellous Rrong and great peace of work, 
but the faRigia of it were never finifhed. If they had beene, it might 
have beene countid among the moR memorable peaces of workys in 
■England. It hath diverfe wardes and dyverfe portcolicis. On the 
front of the gate is fet the image of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, in 
his Ratcly long robes. 

“There is another very high towre, and larg, in the caRellc 
caullid the Redde Towre. 

“ Sum fay that the erle of Lincoln’s funne felle into the caRellc 
welle, and ther dyed; whereupon he never pallid to finifch the caRelle. 

“ King Edward the Fourth was befiegedin Denbigh caRelle, and 
ther it was padtid between king Henry’s men and hym that he Ihould 
with life departe the reaulme, never to returne. If they had taken 
king Edwarde there dcbellatum fuijfet. ^ 

“ In 1645, this caRle muR have been in fome tolerable Rate of 
repair, as king Charles lay here on the 23d of September in that year, 
after his retreat from CheRer, in a tower now called the King’s Tower, 
probably in memory of that event. 

“In 1646, this caRle was in the hands of the RoyaliRs, the Go- 
vernor was William aliRmry, commonly called Blue Stockings. It 
was beiiegedbv General Mylton, who fat down before it about the 
1 6th of July ; but it did not furrender till the 3d of November, and 
then on moR honourable conditions. It is faid to have been blown up 
after the reRoration of king Charles II. 

This view was drawn anno 1773 



Flintshire 

Js a maritime county* which under the Romans was part of the country of the Ordo- 
vices. It is in the province of Canterbury and partly in the diocefe of St. Afaph, and 
partly in that of Chefter. It is bounded on the North by the eftuary of the river Dee j 
on the South by Denbighlhire j on the Eaft by Cheshire j and on the South by Chefhire 
and part of Denbighfhire j and the Irifh Sea on the Weft. It is the leaft of all the coun- 
ties in Wales, containing 160,000 fquare acres, being but 33 miles in length, nine in 
breadth, and 70 in circumference, having 32,400 inhabitants, is divided into five hun* 
dreds, and contains 28 parifhes, with one city, St; Afaph, and three market towns, viz. 
Flint, Caerwis, and HollywelL Its rivers are the Dee, Clwyd, Wheeler, Sevion, Elwy, 
Fliddion, Tagidog, and Alen. Its produ&s are mill-ftones, pafture, corn, cattle, butter, 
honey, coal, and lead. It fends two Members to Parliament* and pays one part of the 
land-tax. Its principal places are Air Point and Flint Caftle, the Dee’s Mouth and 
Clwyd’s Mouth j feveral remarkable hills, Common Wood and St. Winifred’s Well. 
The air of this county is cold, but hsalthyj the foil, as it is not fo mountainous as in 
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mod of the other parts of Wales, is more fruitful j but it has no manufacture. Bod 
Farri, on the Clwyd, near St. Afaph, is fuppofed to be the Varis of Antoninus ; and on 
the top of a hill near it, called Moel y Gaer, or the City Hill, is a circular fortification, 
160 paces in diameter, furrounded by a kind of rampart of earth, with a tumulus oppofite 
its entrance. At Hope, near Flint, was difcovered a Roman bath, hewn out of the folid 
rock, which by an infcription was conftructed by the twentieth legion, called Vi&rix. 
On Moftyn Mountain ftands a ftone pillar of very great antiqufty, which has greatly 
puzzled the antiquarians, and near it feveral barrows. To the Hone the inhabitants 
have by tradition given the name of Maen y Chwyvan, or the Stone of Lamentation. 
There are Roman or Britilh encampments at Northop, near Flint ; at Pen y Parc, near 
St. Afaph ; on Bailey Hill, near Mold j at Caftle Eflyn, near Caerwyle j Mael Authur, 
near Kilkcn ; and on Bryn y Cloddeau or the Hill of Ditches. 


ANTIQUITIES in this 

St. Afaph’s Church and Palace 
Bacherigg Houfe 
Bafingwerk Abbey and Caftle 
Cacr Gyrley Caftle 
Culo Caftle, near Flint 
Flint Caftle 

Gelle Farm, near Caerwis 
Hanmcr Church 


COUNTY worthy Notice arc 

Hawarden Caftle 
Holywell Chapel and Well 
Hope Caftle, near Hawarden 
Maen y Chyfan, near Caerwis 
Rhudlam Caftle and Priory 
Northop Church, near Flint 
Freer Caftle, near St. Afaph 
Yowley Caftle, near Hawarden 


■/ 
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BACHEGRIG HOUSE. 

THIS houfe was built by Sir Richard Clough, a rich merchant of 
London, and, as it isfaid, partner -with Sir Thomas Grefham. 

Tradition fays, that out of regard to his native country. Sir 
Richard being born in this neighbourhood, he intended to have in- 
troduced trade and manufactures into it, and that he meant this build- 
ing and its offices for a magazine of merchandize for this part of the 
kingdom ; and moreover had formed a fcheme of cutting a canal hi- 
ther from Rutland, or of making the river Clwd navigable to 
this place. 

The houfe, warehoufes and gateway, enclofea fquare court, in the 
centre of which is a well ; the warehoufes and gate forming three 
fides, and the houfe the fourth. It is built; with fmall, but very hard 
and fine bricks, reported to have been brought from Holland, being 
of that fort called Clinkers. The houfe was built 1567, as appears 
by a date placed on it : it has alfo the initials of its owner, R. C* 
The gate, from a fimilar evidence, fhews that it was not completed^ 
till two years afterwards, viz. anno 1 569. 

This houfe is vulgarly reported to have been built by the devil in, 
one night, on account of the fmall time fpent in its eredion, com- 
pared with that ufually taken in like flruCtures ; Sir Richard’s com- 
mand of money enabling him to fet on a greater number of workmen; 
and thofe perhaps more expert than were commonly employed, or to 
be found in the country. 

The defign for this edifice, as well as its materials, was in all pro- 
bability imported from Holland, where thofe elevated pyramidical 
roofs, having feveral Rages of windows, are extremely common ; fuch 
is the Weighing-houfe at Amflerdam, called Poids de Dam, built 
anno 1551, and many others. The old lodge in Bufhy Park, faid to 
Vol. VII, E be 
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be built from a defign made by a Dutch arch i ted, in figure, particu-* 
larly about the roof, refembles it greatly, 

Bachegrig Houfe at prefent belongs to Henry Thrale, Efqj in 
right of his wife, who was the daughter of John Salilbury, Efq; the 
lalt male defendant from Sir Richard Clough. 

This view was drawn anno 1770. 

BASINGWERK MONASTERY. 

Writers do not agree in their accounts of the foundation of 
this houfe, fome attributing it to Henry I. and others to Henry II. 
and Ranulph earl of Chefter. 

Tanner, from very good reafons, fuppofes it to have been 
founded by Ranulph earl of Chefter, “ who (fays he) feems to have 
began a monaltery here about A. D. 1 131, which was probably much 
improved, and made an abby for Ciller tian monks, by king Henry II. 
abont A. D. 1 1 59. It was dedicated to St. Mary, had lands and 
poflefiions, 26 Hen. VIII. of the yearly value of 150k 7s. 3d. as 
Dugdale, and 157I. 15s. 2d. Speed j and was granted, 32 Hen. VIII. 
to Henry ap Harry.” At prefent it is the property of Sir Piers 
Molly n, of Treclere, Bart. 

In the Monallicon are the charters of Henry II. of Lewellin, prince 
of North Wales, and of David his fon ; that of Henry confirming 
the donation of ten pounds per an n. of land, the church of GlelTope, 
Hoi i well, and Fulbroch, with the chapel of Bafingwerk, where thefe 
monks firft refided, together with its mills and other appurtenances, 
and certain rents at Cheller ; the benefactions of Ranulph earl of 
Chefter, and other barons ; alfo Keth-land, the gift ' of Robert Ba- 
nailer ; thofe of Lewellin, and David his fon, ratifying the grants of 
their anceftors and other benefactions. The charter of David is dated 
anno 1 240 ; but the other two without date. • Browne Willis fays, 
here remained, anno 1553, in charge, four pounds in annuities. 

The ruins of this abbey Hand about a mile eall of Holiwell, near 
the north fide of the road. Part of the church, the refeCtory, and 
fome other offices, are Hill reniaining, but no funeral monuments, 

carving. 
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curving, or any other thing the leaft ornamental, except a piece of a 
broken crofs lying among the ruins. 

, It was built with the reddifh grit-ftone found hereabouts, and feems 
once to have been very large. Moft of the arches of the windows are 
pointed, though feveral of the doors are circular, but all quite plain. 

The fituation is delightful, commanding an extenfive profpeft of the 
river Dee, Chefter, Park Gate, and the Lancafhire hills. Near thofe 
remains ftands an ancient brick bam, ftriped with timber, probably 
the granary formerly belonging to the monaftery : it is at prefen t oc- 
cupiedby a tanner and maltfter. Here is kept a grave-ftone found 
among the ruins, having tfys following infcription ; from the date and 
ftile of which it feems probable, that the perfon recorded was pri- 
vately buried here, on account of the fuppofed fan&ity of the place : 

IESUS-MARIA 

HERE o LYETH 0TH0Y0 BODY o OF o GEORGE o PE 
TRE o LATE o OF GREENFIELD o IN o FLINT 
SHIRE, ESQ^SONE TO o W. o LORD PETRE 
BARON o OF o IN GLESTON o IN o ESSEX o & 

MARRIED oANl oY'o RELICT o OF o JOHN 
MOSTOIN o ESQ^o BEING Y e DAUGHTER 
OF HENRY o FOXEoESQ^o WHO o FOR Y e oRO 
MANE o CATHOLIQUE o FAITH o & o LO YAL- 
-TYoTO HIS MA tIe o LEFT HIS o COUNTRY o 
& SPENDING o HIS TIME W‘ GREAT o 
EDIFICATION o OF o HIS o NEIGHBOURS 
DIED o AT o WEXFORD Y« 26 DAY OF SEP. 

AN. DO 1647 AGED 34. 

This abbey, it is faid, was inhabited within thefe 70 years ; part of 
it has fince been pulled down to build a houfe in the neighbourhood. A 
fmall diftance weft of the ruins is ftiewn an ancient and decayed oak, 
called the Abbot’s oak, meafuring fifteen feet two inches in girth. Near 
the fouthern bounds of the monaftery, part of the Offa s dike is ftill 
vifible. 
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In a MSS. in the Harl. colledt marked No. 433, containing grants 
of Rich. III. there is the following entry : “ To the Abbot and Con- j 
vent of Bafingwerk, ten marcs yerely for the fuftentatione and falarie 
of a prieft at the chappelle of St. Wynefride.” Whether there was a 
chapel in this monaftery dedicated to St. Winifrid, or that of the well 
in the neighbourhood is here meant, feems doubtful. 

This view was drawn annq 1774. 

FLINT CASTLE. 

This cattle, according to Camden, was begun by Henry II. and 
hniihedby King Edward I. Fabian and Stowe attribute the building 
of it to Edward I. only, anno 1275, and fpeak nothing of its having 
been begun by Henry ; and both in the fame fentence fay, Edward 
{Lengthened Ruthland cattle — which fhews that they diftinguifhed be- 
tween building and repairing. 

Anno 1281, Ryfe, thefon of Malgon, and Gryffith ap Meredith 
ap Owen, with other noblemen of South Wales, feized this cattle, 
plundering the king’s people, wherefore repairing to Wales the next 
year, Edward totally fubdued the whole principality. 

Here, anno 1309, King Edward II. received his minion, Pierce 
Gavetton, whom he fent for from Ireland, whither he had been 
banifhed at the reprefentation of his barons. Gavetton landed at 
Caernarvon on the eve of 'St. John Baptift, and was (fays Hall) re- * f 
ceived by the king with much joy. 

Anno 1385 King Richard II. gave this cattle to Robert Vere, earl 
of Oxford, alio lands belonging to the Lord Audley, valued at 1000 
marks per ann. befidcs which he created him earl of Dieulin Ireland, 
and lord chief juftice of Chetter. 

Tins cattle, anno 1399, Hall obferves, may juftly be ftiled a do- 
lorous cattle to King Richard, “ becaufe there he declined from his 
dignitie, and lott the tipe of his glorye and preheminence.” The 
circumttances which are told at length by Stowe, are to this effedl : 
King Richard, who was then in Ireland, hearing of the landing of 
the duke of Lancafter at Ravenfpore, failed for England, and landed 
at Milford Haven ; from thence at midnight privily, difguifed like a 
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prieft, and attended only by three perfons, repaired to Conway caftle, 
thinking to have found a large army there aflembled under the earl of 
Salilbury. From hence he fent to the duke of Lancafter to know 
the meaning of his appearance in arms ; but learning that during his 
abfence the army he had left at Milford was difbanded, he fted tq the 
caftle of Beaumarais. 

In the mean time the duke of Lancafter had feized the caftle of 
Chefter, and alfo that of Beefton, in which was a great fum of money ; but 
fearing the king might efcape by fea, fent the earl of North umberland 
to inform him all he wanted was a parliament, whereat juftice might 
be done on thofe who had put his uncle the duke of Gloucefter to 
death ; which parliament might be appointed at fuch time and place 
as the king himfelf ftiould pleafe. Richard pretended to accept this 
propofal, and fet forward as on his way to London, fecretly intending 
to efcape and raife forces to oppofe them ; but the earl of Northum- 
berland had taken care to prevent the fuccefs of any fuch attempt, 
having before feized and made himfelf mafter of Flint and Rhudland 
caftles, and under a rock near the latter had laid an ambulh. The 
king, who had defired the earl to go before to prepare dinner at 
Rhudland caftle, no fooner faw thefe troops than he knew he was be- 
trayed ; but it was in fuch a place that he could have no hopes of 
efcaping, he therefore proceeded to Rhudland to dinner, and after- 
wards to Flint caftle. Here he ftaid all night, and the next day from 
the walls had the melancholy fight of an army of an hundred 
thoufand men commanded by his enemy, encompafting the caftle at 
the diftanqe of two bow-fhots. 

“ After dinner,” fays Stowe, “ the duke entered the caftle, all 
armed, his bafenet excepted. King Richard came down to meet 
the duke, who, as foon as he faw the king, fell down on his knees, 
and coming neere unto him, he kneeled the fecond time with his hat 
in his hand, and the king then put off his hoode, and fpoke iirft : 

* Fair coufin of Lancafter, you are right welcome.’ The duke bow- 
ing lowe to the ground, anfwered. My lord, I am come before you 
fent for me ; the reafon why I will ftiewe you. The common fame 
among your people is fuch, that ye have for the fpace of 20 or 22 
years ruled them very rigoroufly ; but if it pleafe our lord, I will 
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belpe you to govern better.’ The king anfwered, * Faire coufin of 
Lancafter, fith it pleafeth you, it pleafeth me well.” 

“ The duke with a high fharpe voice bad bring forth the king’s 
horfes, and then two little nagges not worth four tie franks were 
brought forthe ; the king was fet on the one, and the earl of 
Salilburie on the other $ and thus the duke brought the king from 
Flint to Chefter.” 

It does not appear that this caftle made any diftinguifhed figure in 
/ the late civil wars. Rufhworth mentions it among the royal garrifbns 

at the beginning of thofe troubles : probably it fell into the hands of 
the parliament with the reft of the caftles of North Wales, after the 
victory obtained by Colonel Horton. 

This caftle ftands clofe to the fea on a rock, which in divers parts 
forms feveral feet of its bafe. It is built with a reddilh grit ftone j its 
figure is a right-angled parallelogram, whofe area meafures about 
three quarters of an acre, the greateft length running from north to 
fouth. It is defended by three polygonal towers, one on the north- 
eaft, one on the north- weft, and one on the fouth- weft angle ; and 
on the fouth -weft angle by a round one, much larger than the 
others, detached from the wall, which runs concentrically with it. 

This is called The Double Tower : its outward diameter meafures 
forty feet ; it is formed by two concentric walls, each fix feet thick, 
having a gallery eight feet broad included between them, and leaving 
a circular area in the center of about twenty feet diameter, into which 
there is an entry from the gallery by four doors. The height of this 
gallery is fourteen feet ; it is arched over head, and above it ,is another 
gallery of the like kind. 

Towards the weft end of the fouth curtain, or fide of the caftle, 
is a draw-well communicating with the fecond ftory. 

From the fouth fide runs alow wall, enclofing a confiderable area, 
having earth on the outfide piled up to the top. This is feemingly of 
later date than the reft of the caftle. 

In the curtain, forming the weft fide, are fix windows with 
pointed arches. The entrance is on the fouth fide over a ditch. 
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Triis caftle belongs to the crown. A constable is ujfually appointed : 
that office was laft held by the late lord Plymouth, but was vacant 
in 1774, when this view was drawn. 

The fonth-eaft afpedt of this edifice is reprefented, which particu- 
larly exhibits the Double Tower. 

This caftle is thus defcribed by Symon Symeonis, a Fryar of the 
Minorite Order, who pafled by it in his way to the holy land, 
anno 1322. “ Flynt, caftra munitiflima et inexpugnabilia, bellicis 

apparatibus excellenter inter omnia mundi caftra ornata, atque 
qu£e funt in eodem principatu, cujus princeps eft catulus leonis, 
dominus rex.” 

HAWARDEN CASTLE. 

THIS caftle ftands on an eminence in the village of Hawarden, 
about five miles fouth-weft of Chefter, and nearly a mile fouth of the 
river Dee, of which it commands a moft beautiful profpedh Its founder, 
and the date of its foundation, are both uncertain. It was held by the 
fenefchallhip to the earls of Chefter, and was the feat of the Barons of 
Mont-hault, or De Monte Alto, who were ftewards of the palatinate 
of Chefter, and took their title from a place in the neighbourhood of 
that name, but vulgarly pronounced Mold. This family became 
very illuftrious, and alfo encreafed their honours by a marriage with 
Cecilia, one of the daughters of Hugh D’ Albany, earl of Arundel. 
Robert, the laft Baron, having no ilfue male, made it over to Ifabella 
queen of Edward the fecond ; but the pofleflion of the caftle was 
afterwards transferred to the Stanley’s earls of Derby. It now belongs 
to Sir John Glynne, Bart, and is taken into his gardens. 

In the year 1281, David, lord of Denbigh, on his reconciliation 
with his brother Lionel, or Lhewelyn, Prince of Wales, befieged and 
took this caftle, in which was Sir Roger Clifford, a noble knight 
jufticiary of Wales, whom he led captive, flaying all that refilled, and 
fpoiling the country. This produced a war, which ended in the total 
fubjedtion of all Wales. From that time Hawarden caftle does not 
occur in ftory till the troubles in the reign of Charles the firft, when, 
according to Rulhworth, “ part of the Engliflb army that had ferved 
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in Ireland, upon the ceffation made with the rebels there, Sept. 15, I 
1643, (of which at large hereafter in its proper place) were brought 
over to ferve the king in England, and landed at Moftyn, in Flint- | 
lliire, in November 1643. Their firft attempt was on Hawarden 
cattle, to which they lent a verbal fummons by a trumpet; and 
thofe in the cattle, for an anfwer, returned a paper, containing 
thefe words : 


“ To the Gentlemen lately come from the fervice in Ireland. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ We are heartily forry that you have made fuch an unhappy ex- 
change of enemies, to leave Irilh to fall upon Engli/h, and Papitts to 
fall upon Protettants. We had hoped the blood of Sir John Harcourt, 
and the many thoufands of Protettants who have fallen by the fury of 
thofe bloody montters of Ireland, could not fo foon have been for- 
gotten. What courfe the Court of England runs, how deftrudlives 
to the Protettants, and favourable to the papitts, you cannot but know 
(with us) by fid experience ; and therefore we defire (before you pafs 
further) your thoughts may make a paufe, lett you find that God of 
the Protettants againtt you, whom you have hitherto found miracu- 
loufly for you. We fear the lofs of our religion more than the lofs of 
our deareft blood ; do not, therefore, we befeech, you defire us to be- 
tray it and ourfelves. We hope your fecond thoughts may take off the 
edge of your former refolutions. However, we are refolved to make 
good our truft, and put our lives into the hands of that God who can, 
and we hope will, fecure them more than our walls and weapons. 

November 21, 1643. “ John Warren, 

“ Alexander Elliot.’* * 

To this, lieutenant-colonel Marrow, who commmanded the party 
of the king’s forces, then came up, returned the following reply : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ It is not for to hear you preach that I am fent here, but in his 
Majefty’s name to demand the cattle for his Majefty’s ufe. As your 
allegiance bids you be true to him, and not to inveigle thofe in-. 
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nocent fouls that are within with you ; fo I defire your refolution, if 
you deliver the cattle or no.” To which came this rejoinder from the 
cattle : 

“ Sir, we have caufe to fufped your difaffedion to preaching, in 
regard we find you thus employed. If there be innocent fouls here, 
God will require their blood of them that Hied it. We can keep our 
allegiance and the cattle too, and therefore you may take your anfwer, 
as it was in Englilh plain enough before. We can lay no more, than 
God’s will be done !” 

On the 2 2d of November, the body of the forces from Ireland be- 
ing come up, another fummons was fent in from Sir Michael Ernley, 
and major-general Richard Gibfon ; and two days after that, the Lord 
Capel having joined the befiegers with his troops, he alfo fummoned 
it ; both which received like anfwers as the firft. The following ab- 
furd letter was alfo written to the garrifon of the cattle by one captc in 
Sandford : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I presume you very well know, or have heard of my con- 
dition and difpofition, and that I neither give nor take any quarter. 
I am now with my firelocks (who never yet negleded opportunity to 
corred rebels) ready to ufe you as I have done the Iritti. But loath 
am I to fpill my countrymen’s blood ; wherefore by thefe I advife you 
to your fealty and obedience towards his Majetty, and fiicw yourielves 
faithful fubjedsby delivering the cattle into my hands for his Majetty ’s 
ufe. In fo doing you (hall be received into mercy, &c. otherwile, if 
you put me to the leaft trouble or lofs of blood to force you; exped 
no quarter for man, woman, or child. I hear you have fome of our 
late Irilh army in your company; they well know ire, and that my 
firelocks ufe not to parley. Be not unadvifed, but think of your li- 
; berty ; for I vow all hopes of relief are taken from you, and our intents 
are not to ttarve you, but to batter and ttorm you, and then hang you 
all, and follow the reft of the rebel crew. I am now no bread and 
cheefe rogue, but as ever, a loyalitt, and will ever be, whilft I can 
write or name “ Thomas Sandford. 
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“ I expect your fpeedy anfwer this Tuesday night, at Broadlane*. 
hall, where I am now your neighbour. 

“ To the officer commanding in chief at Hawarden- 
caftle, and his conforts there.” 

“ After a fortnight’s fiege, and much ink but little blood fpilt, 
the caftle being in want of provifions, was furrendered to Sir Michael 
Ernley, on conditions to march out with half arms, and two colours 
of three, one flying, and the other furled, and to have a convoy to 
Wem or Nantwyche.” It continued in the pofleffion of the RoyaMs 
till after the furrender of Chefter, in February, in the fame year, when 
it was ftraitly beficged ; and Ruffiworth has it, could not hold out 
long, and was probably foon after taken ; but its furrender is not 
mentioned. In 1647, the Parliamentary foldiers in North Wales 
mutinied on account of their long arrears of pay, feized feveral Com-* 
mittee-men, and threatened to befiege Conway caftle, wherein colonel 
Alderfon and fome other of their officers had taken refuge j which 
being foon after quelled, the Parliament ordered a letter to be written 
to colonel Mitton, to haften the lt flighting” and demolition of the 
caftles and garrifons of North Wales, according to the former order 
of the houfe. Perhaps, to the execution of this order Hawarden caftle 
owes itsprefent ruinous condition. 

This drawing was made anno 1760. 

RHUDLAND CASTLE. 

This caftle ftands on the eaftern ftde of the river Clwyd, within 
about tu o miles of its influx into the fea ; it receives its name from the 
colour of the foil whereon it is lituated : its etymology is thus de- 
duced by Leland in his Itinerary. “ Rethlan, communely caullid 
Rudelan, cummith of Rethe, that ys to fay Roone color or pale redde, 
and glan, that is Ihore, but G when glan is fet with a worde pre- 
ceding G, is explodid.” It was built, according to Camden, by 
Llewellin ap Sitfliilt, prince of Wales, and it is reported to have been 
a principal palace of the Welch princes. 
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This caftle is faid, in Lelarid’s Colledtanea, to have been burned 
&nno 1063, in an incurfion made by Harold, afterwards king of 
England, in retaliation for the depredations committed by the Welch 
on the Englilh borders, Griffin, then king c)f Wales, with great 
difficulty faving himfelf by embarking on board a ffiip. When, or 
by whom it was rebuilt, is not faid> but it was certainly ffiortly after 
re-edified, for in 1098 it was taken by Robert, probably from that 
exploit, furnamed de Rhudland, nephew to Hugh, earl of Chefter, 
which feems to ffiew this fortrefs muft have then been deemed con- 
fiderable. Robert is faid to have ftrengthened it with additional 
Works, and it was afterwards repaired by Henry the fecond, who be- 
llowed it on Hugh Beauchamp. 

The author of the letters from Snowden, lately publiffied, docs 
not think the erection of this caftle of fo remote a date, but gives 
Henry the fecond for founder, and afterwards mentions an opinion, 
fupported, as he fays, by fome refpedtable authorities, whom how- 
ever he does not name, that it was built by king Edward the firft ; 
his words are, “ From Holywell we travelled through a very in- 
different road to Rhyddlan, a miferable village, fituated on the bor- 
ders of a very extend ve marfh. The only thing for which it is re- 
markable, is a caftle built by Henry the fecond. The caftle is ex- 
tenfive, not well fituated, nor conftnfeted with tafte or elegance, and 
feems to have been ftronger by art than nature. It is more decayed than 
the generality of cattles built in Wales ; about the fame period fome 
authors of confiderable repute have afferted, that the caftle of Rhyddlan 
was built by Edward the firft, as well as thofe of Caernarvon, Con- 
way, and Beaumaris. It is reafonable to fuppole otherwife, for its 
ftrudture is exceedingly different from thofe which he built. The 
reafon that the ftatutum walliae, or the ordinances refpedting Wales, 
were enacted at Rhyddlan, was, molt probably, owing to the other 
caftles not being then finifhed.” Rapin has fallen into the error of 
making Edward the firft the conftru&or of this caftle. 

During the reign of king Edward the firft, this caftle was the 
feeneof much bufmefs. It was ftrengthened anno 1275 by that 
king, when propofing to make war againft Llewellin, prince of 
Wales. 
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In the year 1281, David, lord of Denbigh, being reconciled to 
his brother Llewellin, they laid fiege to it ; but, on the approach of 
king Edward, who marched to its fuccour, they retired : in the mean 
time this, together with the cattles of Aberittwith and Flint, were 
taken by Rice, the fon of Malgon, and Griffith ap Meridith ap Owen* 
at the head of the gentry of South Wales, though it feems as if they 
abandoned it on the king’s arrival, who appears to have refided there 
very foon after. In the year 1283, Eleanor, queen of England, was 
here delivered of a princefs : the king kept his Chrittmas here, that 
and the fucceeding year, and here he aflembled the barons and chief 
men of Wales, to inform them he had appointed them for a 
governor a native of Wales, meaning thereby his fon Edward, 
newly bom at Caernarvon. In Moll’s defcription of England 
and Wales, and that published anno 1769, are the following 
anecdotes relating to this cattles “ The Englifh parliament 
was held here in the reign of Edward the firtt, and the ttatute 
of Rhudland is ttill in force. In the 2itt year of that king, John 
Roman was, in full paliament, condemned for excommunicating the 
bifhop of Durham, while he was in the king’s fervice ; however, on 
his fubmiffion, he was lined four thouland marks to the king, 
and this fine, according to tradition, was given towards repairing 
the cattle. 

Anno 1399, this cattle was feized by the earl of Northumberland, 
previous to the dcpolition ot Richard the fccond, who dined here, in 
company with that carl, in Ins way to Flint cattle, from whence he was 
carried prifoner to London. 

Onk of the towers ol the cattle is called Twry Brenin, or the 
king s tower, and below the hill, on the bank of the river, we find 
anotner apart from the callle, called Twr Siiod. Offa, king of 
Mercia, and M’rcdydh, king of Dyved, died in the battle fought at 
Rudhlan, in the year 794. 

Rhudland cattle belongs to the crown ; near it was formerly a 
priory of the fame name ; its ruins were lately ftanding, and belonged 
to Robert Davis, Efq. Camden has the following ttrange circum* 
ttance concerning the river Civ yd. “ Below the cattle, the river 
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Cluid is difcharged into the fea, and though the valley at the mouth of 
the river feems lower than the fea, yet it is never overflown ; but by a 
natural, though invifible impediment, the water ftands on the very 
brink of the fhore, to our juft admiration of the divine providence.” 
With all due fubmifiion to Camden, if the marfhes only appear lower 
than the fea, without really being fo, this is no wonder at all ; in- 
deed the preventing the inundation of this dreary marfti fcarce feems 
an object worthy of a preternatural interpofition. 

This view was drawn anno 1769. 

SAINT WINIFRID’s WELL. 

T H E ftory of its origin is related in the Golden Legend, printed 
by Wynkin de Worde, in the year 1512, and is in fubftance as 
follows : 

St. Win if rid, a beautiful and devout virgin, having fled from a 
young man called Cradock, the fon of a king named Alane, who 
would have difhonoured her ; he purfued and overtook her near the 
church ; where, on her refufal to yield to his defires, he with his 
fword cut off her head. 

On the fpot where it fell, there fuddenly fprang up a fur well, 
yielding a vaft quantity of exceeding clear water, yet famous for its 
wonderous virtues in healing diverfe difeafes ; at the bottom of the well 
are to befeen ftones fpotted with blood, which ftains cannot by any 
means be effaced ; and round its fides grows moffs of a marvellous 
fweet odour. 

St. Bueno, a holy man, coming from the church to the fpot 
where the body lay, and finding the murtherer, who had not power 
to move from thence, he firft replaced the head, and then by his 
prayers raifed Winifrid to, life, and ftruck Cradock fuddenly dead; 
whofe body turning black, was inftantly conveyed away by fiends. 
Soon after St. Bueno going to Ireland, ordered St. Winifrid to fend 
him an annual token, which was to be put on the ftream of the well, 
from whence it would be carried to his place of refidence, fifty miles 
beyond the fea. 
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Against the time appointed, fhe prepared him achefyble of filk, 
and wrapping it up in a white mantle, laid it as directed, from whence 
it was miraculoufly conveyed to this holy man, through the waves of 
the fea. 

This St. Bueno, who founded many churches in North Wales, 
according to Wilfon’s Martyrology, died in the year 660. 

On the deceafe of St. Bueno, this holy virgin was warned by a 
voice to call on St. Deifer, at Badvari, by St. Deifer fhe was directed to 
go to St. Saturnus, at Henllan ; and by St. Saturnus, to feek a final 
retreat with St. Elerius, at Gwytherin. Hither the repaired, found 
a convent of nuns, received the veil from the Saint, and on the death 
of the Abbels Theonia, fucceeded to that high charge. She died on 
the 3d of November, fifteen years after her refcucitation j but had 
always a red circle round her neck where it had been fevered from her 
body. Here her body retted in quiet, near that of her predecefior, for 
five hundred years j but a miracle having been wrought, as was fup- 
pofed by her intercefiion on a Monk of Shrewfbury, the abbot deter- 
mined on the tranfiation of her remains to their monaftery. Seven 
holy men were deputed to folicit it, but the inhabitants of Gwytherin 
refilled to part with fuch a treafure. Vifions determined the former 
to perfifl in their requefl } but at length, on the declaration of the 
will of heaven, by another vifion to the parfon of Gwytherin, who 
declared to his flock the impiety of farther refinance, the reliques were 
delivered up, and carried with triumph t) the place of deftination. 

Gir Aldus Cambrcnfis (a man very ready to relate any wonderful 
ftory) not having mentioned this miracle, gives room to fuppofe that 
it was fabricated after his time ; probably by the monks of Bafing- 
werk, whofe convent was about half a mile diftant from this well, 
but was not founded till the year 1312, above one hundred and 
twenty Tour years after Giraldus’s journey. 

Tins well lies at the bottom of three high hills, at the eafl end of 
the town of Holywell, called by the Welch Tre-fynnon, or die town 
of the well. 
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It is covered by a {mail Gothick building, faid to have been 
credted by the Dutchefs of Richmond, mother of king Henry the 
fcventh ; but by the frieze of the outfide cornice, which is orna- 
mented with monkeys and other grotefque figures, it feems of 
more antient date. 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy and elegance of the Gothick 
work, on the infide of this building, which forms a canopy over the 
well, having in the center, and ferving as origin to the Gothick 
arches, a circular fhield, on which is carved a coat of arms, but at 
prefent not diHinguiffiable. The walls were formerly painted ; there 
is Hill remaining the portrait of St. Winifrid : Here w r as likewife a 
niche for the Virgin Mary, but it is now empty. 

The water of this well is extremely clear ; the fpring boils up like 
a cauldron ; and as it turns a mill within a few yards from its rife, it 
muH yield a great quantity of water, though by no means fo much as 
the inhabitants pretend, who fell a printed paper, defcribing the 
wonderful qualities of the fpring, wherein they eHimate its delivery at 
an hundred tons per minute : This they pretend was determined by 
an experiment made in the year 1731, by Mr. Price, then mi- 
nifier of Holywell, and fevcral other gentlemen. 

At the bottom of the well, are fome Hones fpotted with red, 
which is ihewn as the blood of St. Winifrid. A gentleman who 
was educated in this town, fays, he remembers a perfon being 
employed to paint the Hones againfi the day of the commemoration 
of that faint, which is Hill obferved by the Roman Catholicks on 
the third of November. 

The well is an oblong fquare, about twelve feet long, and feven 
wide : The water pafles through an arch into a fmall fquare court : 
under this arch the catholicks always fwim, it being deemed an 
adt of penitence. 

The walls of this place, like thofe at Bath, are hung round with 
hand barrows, crutches, and other monuments of its efficacy ; and 
indeed it is not to be doubted, that, in cafes where cold-bathing 

was 
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was proper, many cures have been wrought, without the interpo- 
sition of St. Winifrid, or any miraculous virtue in the water. 

Over this well is a room ufed for a School, and in it the juftices 
hold the quarter-feffions. 

On a hill, a few paces eaft of this building, Hands the parifh 
church, dedicated to St. Winifrid, a Small building, without any 
marks of antiquity. In the year 1770, when this drawing was 
made, the inlide was repairing. Anno 1772, this well was the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Egerton, as lord of the Manor. The chapel 
over it belonged to the Rev. Mr. Davies, of Llanarch. 
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FLINT CASTLE. (Pl. II* * ) 


This view exhibits a more pi&urefque reprefen tation of the caftlc 
than that before given, which was chofen from its taking in the 
greateft extent of the ruin. It wanted befides the advantage of high 
water, a circuftance occurring in the prefent drawing* 

This view was drawn anno 1785* 

CHURCH AND BRIDGE OF BANGOR 
MONACHORUM. 

This, though now a fmail village, chiefly remarkable for its 
handfome bridge over the river Dee, was once the fite of the famous 
monaftery of Bangor, of which the prefent cathedral in Caernarvon^ 
ihire is faid to have been the offspring. Bifhop Tanner gives the 
following hiftory of it* 

** Here was probably a fatuous city called Boniiim, dr BotflUm* 
and certainly a very ancient monafiery, though I believe not fo old as 
king Lucius, as fome affirm. Bede and others mention it as very 
flourifliing at the coming of St. Auguftine , arid it mitft have been 
fo, if, as all our writers except one report, Ethelfred king of the 
Angles, in his wars with the Britons, in the beginning of the 
feventh century, flew near twelve hundred of them for praying 
for the fuccefs of their countrymen and fellow ChriftianS again ft 
the Saxon infidels. Aftei* which time it probably went to decay, 
for William of Malmfbury, who lived fhortly after the Norman 
Conqueft, faith. There femained Only in his time the footfteps 01 
fo great a place, fo many ruinous churches* and fuch heaps of 
rubbifh, as were hardly elfewhere to be met with;’ 

# Flint eaftle, plate i . begins on pge 2O. and GlanxorganAure on page 39* 
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Speed, in his Theatre of Great Britain, fol. 1676, bookii. p. t 2 t, 
faith, this was “ the firft monartery that was read of in the world;'" 
and he might probably have faid the greateft too, if there were Is 
Mr. Vaughan (from the Old Britirti Triades) tells us, (fee note’s to 
Comden, edit. 1695, in Flintfliire) two thoufand four hundred 
monks, who in their turns, viz. one hundred every hour, read prayers 
and fung pfalms continually, fo that there never was any intermiflion 
in divine lervice; or, if there were, but as Bede (Eccl. Hift. lib. ii. 
cap. 2.) faith, fo many monks, that being divided into feve'n parts’ 
having each a proper ruler over them, no part contained lefs than 
three hundred men, who all lived by their labour, it muft have had 
more perfons than any other fuch houfe in thefe kingdoms. 

Leland, in his Itinerary, gives the following defcription of thefe 
ruins when he wrote : “ The next paroche lower on Dee is Bangor 
and yet yn deede Oureton is but a membre to Bangor, and Dr. Knight 
is parfone of it. This is Bangor wher the great abbey was. A parte 
of the paroche, that is as much as lyeth beyond Dee on the north 
fide, is yn Walfche marlor, and that is as half the paroche of Ban 

f r \ ® Ut *!* abbey rtoode in Ynglyihe mailor, on the hither and 

fouth fide of Dee. And it is ploughed grownd now where the abbey 
was by the fpace of a good Walfche myle ; and they plough up 
bones of the monkes, and in remembraunce were digged up pecis of 
theyr clothes in fepulturs. The abbey rtoode in a Eire valley and 
Deeran by it. The cumpace of it was as of a waullid toune, and 
yet remamith the name of a gate caullid Porth Hogan, by the north 
and the name of another caullid Port Clays, by the fouth. Dre 
fyns chaungmg the botom, renneth now through the mydle betwyxt 
the 2 gates, one being a mile dim. from the other; and yn this 
grounde be ploughed up foundations of fquarid ftonys, and Romayne 
money is found there.” ; 

According to fome writers, Pelagius, inrtitutor of the fed 
called after him. Pelagians, was abbot of this monartery. His name 
is find to have been Morgan, which in the Welch langauge, fignify- 
mg fea-born, was latinized to Pelagius. It is, however, by others 
denied, that he was ever in England. Nor is his charader more 
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certainly eftablifhcd than the place of his refidence : He is frequent- 
ly ftiled an impious heretic, fome of his fentiments having been 
condemned by feveral councils in Africa,, and by a fynod at Antioch ; 
neverthelefs, St. Auftin gives him the character of a very pious man, 
and a Chriftian of no vulgar rank. 

This view was drawn anno 1776. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH d F 
SAINT ASAPH. 

The cathedral church of St. Afaph ftands within a large church 
yard, between the rivers Elwy to the weft, and Clwyd to the eaft, in 
the vale of Clwyd. It is not at prefent ufed for parochial fervice. 
Tanner gives the following hiftory of its foundation, and the events 
relative to it. 

Kentigern, biftiop of Glafgow, being driven out of Scot- 
land, founded an epifcopal feat and monaftery here about the middle of 
the fixth century, and became the firft biftiop. Upon his return to 
Scotland he made Afaph, or Haflaph, an eminently holy and good 
man, his fucceffor j and from him both the church and place have 
lince been called St. Afaph. But from the death of St. Afaph, 
A. D. 596, there is no account of this monaftery, and little or no ac- 
count of any biftiop till A. D. 1143. And though there has been a 
conftant and regular fucceflion from that time, yet by reafon of the 
wars between the Englifh and Welch, and Owen Glendour’s, or 
Glyndyfrdwy’s rebellion, the cathedral church, with the bi (hop’s 
and canons’ houfes, were more than once deftroyed, and for many 
years in ruins. Upon one of thefe deveftations, or the fears of it, 
bifhop Anian the Second, endeavoured, A. D. 1278, to remove the 
fee to Ruthlan, or Ruddlan, two miles northward } and king Ed- 
ward I. granted his licence for it A. D. 1284; hut this did not take 
effect The bifhopric was valued 26 Henry VIII. at 202I. 10s. 6d. 
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in the whole, and at 187]. us. 6d. clear. Befides the bilhop, here ar$ 
a dean, archdeacon, fix prebendaries, feven canons curfal, four vicars 
choral, an organift, four lay clerks, of finging men, fpur cho- 
rifters, &c. 

The prefent building, according to Browne Willis, was railed 
from the ground anno 1284; but the roof or upper part having 
been burned down about the year 1404, by Owen Glendour, was 
with the infide ornaments repaired as they now remain, about the 
year fcj.90, by hilhop Richard Redman, who befides putting on a 
roof, made the eafi: window and Halls in the choir, as may be feen at 
this day, by his arms remaining in diverfe parts of this fabrick, as they 
did on the epifcopal throne before it was rebuilt in 1 666, by bilhop. 
Griffith, who did not live to fee it finilhed. 

There is but one ancient monument in this cathedral; it repress 
fents a bilhop in his robes. Tradition fays it is that of David ap 
Owen, who built the bridge near this town, called Port David. He 
died A. D. 1512, This however, is not pofitively afeertained. 

During the Prote&orlhip of Oliver Cromwell, the poll road then 
lying through this place, the palace and cathedral were much in- 
jured by the poft-maller, one Miles, who kept his office in the for- 
mer, and made great havock in the choir, ufing the font as a 
trough for watering his horfes, and tying up calves in the bilhops 
throne. 

A miracle was recorded here by the fchoolboys, who fomc 
time ago ufed to Ihew a mark on a black Hone, in the pavement of 
the fireet, about the middle of the hill between the two churches ; 
this they fay was the print of St. Afaph’s horfelhoe, when he jumped 
with him from Onan-Ifalfa, which is about two miles off ; by the 
bye this feems rather to have been a miracle performed by the horfe 
than the faint, unlefs his keeping his feat at fuch a leap may be deemed 
pne, What was the occafion of this extraordinary jump is not faid $ 
whether only to Ihew the agility of his horfe, or tp efcape the 
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aflaults of the foul fiend, who in tbofe days took unaccountable li- 
berties even with iaints ; luckily he has fince been taught better 
manners. 

The town of St. Afaph lies fomething to the north weft of the ca- 
thedral. It contained, about the year 1720, nearly 52 fcattering 
houfes. The parUh church ftands within it, about 150 yards weft 
from the cathedral. 

The epifcopal palace Is fituated about 150 yards fouth weft of the 
cathedral, upon a defcent, with a pleafant walk to it. The building 
is large and convenient. The deanry ftands due weft from the ca- 
thedral on the oppofite fide of the river Elwy, which runs under 
the bfthop’s garden. 

There were formerly fome very fingular mortuaries due to the 
bifliop of St. Afaph, on the deceafe of every clergyman beneficed 
within his diocefe. 

Imprimis, His beft gelding, horfe, or mare 
Item, His beft gown 
Item, His beft cloak 

Item, His beft coat, jerkin, doublet and breeches 

Item, His hofe, or nether ftockings, Ihoes and garters 

Item, His waiftcoat 

Item, His hat and cap 

Item, His faulchion 

Item, His beft book 

Item, His furplice 

Item, I^is purfe and girdle 

Item, His knife and gloves 

Item, His fignet, or ring of gold 


These 
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These were, by the intereft of bifhop Fleetwood, fet afide by a& 
of parliament. Browne Willis fays, that prelate never took them in 
kind above once or twice, ufually pounding with the rich and for- 
giving the poor. The money was applied to the purchafing of books 
for the new library. 


This view was drawn anno 1786. 
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I S a maritime county in South Wales, which in the time of the Romans was part of the 
diftriCt inhabited by the Silures. It is now in the province of Canterbury, and dioceie ot 
St. David’s in part, and the other part in that of Llandaff. It is bounded by Brceknock- 
fhire on the North ; by the Severn Sea or Briftol Channel on the South ; by Monmouth- 
shire on the Eaft; and by Carmarthenshire on the Weft. It extends in length from Eaft 
to Weft 48 miles; from North to South 27, and in eireumference 120, containing 
540,000 fquare acres, divided into ten hundreds, having 118 parishes, with 58000 inha- 
bitants. It has one city Llandaff, and eight market towns, viz. Caerdiff, Swanfey, 
Caerfilly, Penrice, Neath, Bridge-end, Llaintriflent, and Cowbridge ; the rivers are the 
phymny, Taff, Ogmore, Avon, Cledaugh, Tave, Elay, Ewenny, Neath, Hepfey, 
Melta, Traugath, Dulifh, and Turch. It fends two Members to Parliament, and pays 
one part of the land-tax. Its products are paftures, corn, cattle, Sheep, butter, pit coals, 
culm, &c. The South part of the county is fo fruitful, pleafant and populous, that it is 
often called the garden of Wales. Here are no manufactures, The moft remarkable places 
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are Whiteford Point, Worms Head and Port Inon Point, Oxwich Point, Penorth Point,, 
Mumbles Point, Nafli and Breakers Points, Barry Iflands, Swanfey Bay, mountains on 
the North, thick woods ditto, Newton Well, Tave Well, Swanfey Mineral Waters, and 
other hot fp rings. The places where Roman ftations are laid to have been are Caerphilly* 
the Bullacum Silurum of the Romans. Boverton near Cowbridge is fuppofed to be the 
Bovium, and Neath the Nidum of Antoninus. At Llanyfted are the ruins and. founda- 
tions of ancient buildings, and fome ftQne monuments with ancient Britifh infcriptions 
and carvings. Loghor near Swanfey is the Leucarum mentioned by Antoninus. There 
are near Margan near Neath, fepulchral ftone pillars with ancient infcriptions. Near 
Llan Gadak are monumental pillars, and two circular intrenchments like cockpits. On a 
mountain near Swanfey is an immenfe ftone fupported by fix or feven others, which is faid 
to weigh 20 tons. There are many other rude monuments of antiquity beyond the reach, 
of hiftory. 




ANTIQUITIES in this COUNTY 


Caerphilly Caftle 
Cardiff Caftle 
‘Coity Caftle 
Cowbridge Caftle 
Denwits Caftle 
St. Donat’s Caftle 
Dunraven Caftle 
Ewenny Priory 
Kymfie Caftle 
Markham Abh^v 

Llandaff Cathedral, Palace and Caftle 
Llandewy Caftle 
Llanblythian Caftle 
Llanghor Caftle 
Morlafhe Caftle 


worthy notice. 

Neath Caftle and Abbey 
Old Tower at LlantrifTent 
Oyftermouth Caftle 
Oxwich Caftle 
Penllyn Caftle 
Pennarth Caftle 
Penrice Caftle 
Rulam Caftle 

Swanfey Caftle ✓ I 

Treer Caftle 
Wain woe Caftle 
Watch Tower near $t. Denwits 
, Wenny Caftle 
Witley Caftle 
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CAERPHILLY, or SENGENNETH CASTLE. 

( Plate I. ) 

THIS caftle, as appears by its remains, was one of the largeft 
buildings of that kind in Britain. Its founder is not certainly known, 
nor the time of its ere&ion j but it is with the greateft probability 
conjedtured to have been the work of Edward the firft, An in- 
genious diflertation fupporting that opinion, written by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, is printed in the firft vol. of the Archaelogia, or 
Mifcellaneous T rads relating to Antiquity, publifhed by the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 

Probably fome fmaller fortrefs flood on this fpot, which being 
an advantageous fituation, might be chofen by Edward the firft for 
the ereftion of the prefent building. This reconciles thofe paffages in 
Powell’s hiftory of Wales, (a tranilation from Caradoc) wherein it is 
faid, that in the year 1218, Rhys Fychan raifed Sengenneth 
caftle ; and that in the year 1221, it was re-fortified by John Bruce, 
fon-in-lawof Llewellyn. Mr. Barrington very juftly obferves, fome 
inferior building muft here be meant, as the ftrength of the prefent 
caftle would have rendered it fuperior to the attacks of any force Rhys , 
could have brought againft it j and that even fuppofing he had made 
himfelf mafter of it, unprovided as he was with proper machines, lie 
could not have demolifhed it in the time aftigned by mere dint of la- 
bour ; and on the other hand, its re-edification would as much have 
exceeded the pecuniary abilities of the fuppofed rebuilder. 

Leland, in his Itinerary, llightly touches on this caftle, but 
Camden mentions it more at large. Their different accounts here 
follow in their own words : 

“In Ifkaihac is Cair Filly caftelle fetteemonge marifehes wher be 
ruinous waulles of a wonderful thicknefs, and toure kept up for 
Vo l. VII. G prifoners, 
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prifcners, as to the chief hold of Singenith. It is three miles north 
eft from Llandaf, and two miles from the eft ripe of Tave.” 

“The river Rumney, coming down from the mountains (fays 
Camden) makes the eaftern limit of this county, whereby it is divided 
from Monmouthihire ; and in the Britiffi, Remney finifies to divide. 
In a moorifti bottom not far from this river, where it runs through 
places fcarce paflable, among the hills are feen the ruinous walls of 
Caerphilly caftk, which has been of that vaft magnitude, and fuch an 
admirable ftru&ure, that moft affirm it to have been a Roman garrifon; 
nor {hall I deny it, though I cannot yet difcover by what name they 
call it ; however, it ihould feem to have been re-edified, in regard 
it has a chapel built after the chriftian manner, as I was informed by 
the learned and judicious Mr, J, Sandford, who took an accurate 
furvey of it. It was once the pofteffionof the Clares, earls of Glou- 
cefter j but we find no mention of it in our annals, till the reign of 
Edward the fecond ; for at that time, the Speniers having by under- 
hand practices fet the king and queen and the barons at variance, we 
read that Hugolin Spenfer was a long time befieged in this caftle, but 
without fuccefs. 

It is probably the nobleft ruin of ancient architecture now remain- 
ing in Britain; for in the judgment of fome curious perfons, who 
have feen and compared it with the moft noted caftles of England, it 
exceeds all in bignefs, except that of Windfor. That place which 
Mr. Sandford called a chapel, was probably the lame with that which 
the neighbouring inhabitants call the hall : it is a ftately room, about 
feventy feet in length, thirty-four in breadth, and feventeen in height. 
On the fouth fide we afcend to it by a diredt flair-cafe, about eight 
feet wide ; the roof whereof is vaulted, and fupported with twenty 
arches, which areftill gradually higher as you afcend. The entiy out of 
this ftairrcafe is not jnto the middle, but fomewhat nearer to the weft 
end of the room; and oppofite to it, on the north fide, there is a 
chimney about ten feet wide, On the fame fide there are four ftately. 
windows (if we may fuppofe them fuch) two on each fide the 
chimney, of the fafhipn of church windows, but. they are continued 
down to the very floor, and reach up higher than the height of this 
room is fuppofed to have been : fp that the room above this chapel, 
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or hall, had fome part of the benefit of them. The fides of thefe 
windows are adorned with certain three-leaved knobs, or hufks, hav- 
ing a fruit or fmall round ball in the middle; On the walls on each 
fide of the room are feven triangular pillars* like the fhafts of candle- 
flicks, placed at an equal diflance. From the floor to the bottom of 
thefe pillars, may be about twelve feet arid a half* and their height or 
length feemed above four feet. Each of thefe pillars is fupported 
with three bulls* or heads or beads, which vary alternately; for 
whereas the fird (for indance) is fupported with a head and bread of 
an ancient bearded man and two young faces on each fide, all with 
difhevelled hair ; the next fhews the face and breads of a woman with 
two leffer faces alfo on each fide, the middlemod or bigged having a 
cloth tied under the chin and about the forehead, the lefler two hav- 
ing alfo forehead cloths, but none under the chin, all with braided 
locks. The ufe of thefe pillars feems to have been for fupporting the 
beams ; but there are alfo on the fouth fide fix groves or channels in 
the wall at an equal didance* which are about nine inches wide, and 
eight or nine feet high ; four whereof are continued from the tops of 
the pillars, but the two midlemod are about the middle fpace between 
the pillars, and come down lower than the red, having neat dones 
jutting out at the bottom, as if intended to fupport fomething placed 
in the hollow groves. 

“ On the north fide near the cad end there is a door about eight 
Feet high, which leads into a fpacious green about feventy yards long* 
and forty broad* At the ead end there are two low arched doors 
within a yard of each other ; and there was a third near the fouth fide* 
but much larger ; and another oppofite to that on the wed end. The 
reafon why I have been thus particular is, that fuch as have been 
curious in ohferving ancient buildings might the better difcern whe- 
ther this room was once a chapel or hall, &c* and alfo, in fome mea- 
fure, judge of the antiquity of the place* which as far a9 I could hi- 
therto be informed is beyond the reach ofhidory. 

That this cadle was originally built by the Romans feems indeed 
highly probable, when we confider its largenefs and magnificence ; 
though, at the fame time, we mud acknowledge that we have no 
other reafon to conclude it Roman* but the datelinefs of its drudture. 

G a For 
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For whereas moft or all Roman cities and forts of note afford (in the 
revolution at lead: of fifty or fixty years) either Roman inferiptions, 
ftatues, bricks, coines, arms, or other utenfils, I could not find lipon 
diligent enquiry, that any of their monuments were ever difeovered 
here. I have indeed two coins found at this caftle j one of filvcr 
which I received among many other greater favours from the Right 
Worfhipful Sir John Aubrey, of Lhan Trydhyd, Baronet; and the 
other of brafs, which I purchafed at Caerphilly of the perfon who 
found it in the caftle. Neither of thefe are either Roman, Saxon, 
Daniih, or Norman. That of filver is as broad as a fixpence, but thin- 
ner, and exhibits on one fide the image of our Saviour with this in- 
feription: GLOLIA* TIBIK..., and on the reverfe, two perfons 
with thefe letters, AA^qN^TIR ON * *. This being com- 

pared with an account of a fairer coin, in the celebrated collection of 
Mr. Thorefby, of Leeds, appears to have been a Venetian piece. In 
that coin, before the M on the reverfe is S, for SanCtus Marcus, whofe 
figure is there with a glory about the head; then follows the par- 
ticular Doge’s name with DVX ; befides the banner, which is jointly 
fupported by both. Upon the reverfe of fome are GLORIA, and 
upon others, LAUS TIBI SOLI. The brafs coin is like the French 
pieces of the middle age, and fhews on the obverfe, a prince crowned, 
in a Handing pofture, holding a feeptre in his right hand, w ith this 
infeription, X^VF ai + XRSqI. Ave Marin, and in the reverfe, 
a crofs floreeWith thefe letters: + + + + + q + Ave. 

Taking it for granted that this place was of Roman foundation, I 
fhould be apt to conjecture (but that Bulla^um hath been hitherto 
placed in another county) that what we now call Caerphilly was the 
Bultaum Silurum of the Romans ; and if there w as no other ground 
to place it at Bualt, in Brecknockffiire, but the affinity of the names, 
and the fituation in the country of the Silures, we alfo may urge that 
the name of Caerphilly comes as near Caftrum Bullafi as Buaffit : for 
they who underfhnd the Britifli tongue will readily allow, that 
Bullaeum could not be w 7 ell otherwife exprefied in that language than 
Kaer Vwl, Kaer Vul, (which muff be pronounced Kaer-Vyl) or 
like feme other names of places from the genitive cafe, Kaer Vyli. 

That 
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Tliat this place was alfo in the county of the Silures is not controverted j 
and farther, that it has been a Roman garrifon is fo likely, from the 
ftately ruins ftill remaining, that moft perfons of curiofity who have 
feen it take it for granted : whereas I cannot learn that any thing was 
ever difcovered at Bualt that might argue it to have been inhabited by 
the Romans; much lefs a place of note in their time, as BullaaimSi- 
lurum muft needs have been. 

This plate exhibits a general view of the ruins. It was drawn 
anno 1774. 

(P LATE II.) 

Having in the former plate tranfcribed the account of this cattle 
as given by Leland and Camden, I ttiall here extract from the defec- 
tion of England and Wales that of the inclining tower, feen in both 
this and the firft plate. 

Among the many ftupendous pieces of which this vaft pile of ruins 
is compofed, is a large tower nearly towards the eatt end, which every 
moment threatens dettra&ion to the unwary palTenger. Its height is 
not by a great dealfo much as that of Pifa, in Italy, it being not above 
70 or 80 feet at mott; but from the top down almoft to the middle, 
runs a large filfure, by which the tower is divided into two feparate 
parts, fo that each fide hangs over its bafe, in fuch a manner, that it is 
difficult to fay which is moft likely to fall firft. According to the 
opinion of the ingenious Mr. Wood, of Bath, who lay upon his 
back for feveral minutes to view this dreadful ruin, its lineal pro- 
jection, on the outer fide, is not lefs than ten feet and a half. What 
renders it ftill the more remarkable is, that it has continued to project 
in this manner for many ages paft ; nor have we the leaft account given 
us, either from hiftory or tradition, how it firft happened." 

This caftle formerly belonged to the Clares, earls of Gloucefter, 
then to the earls of Pembroke, and afterwards came into the Windfor 
family, by the marriage of the lord vifeount Windfor with the only 
daughter and heir of Philip, earl of Pembroke, 

In 
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In the Rolls of Parliament temp. Edward III. is a pardon to Hugh* 
the fon of Hugh le Defpenfer, the younger of all homicides, rob- 
berries, felonies, &cc. &c. committed by him in England and Wales, 
and alfo for the tranfgrefiion in detaining the caftle of Kaerfilly again ft 
the will of the king, and that of Ifebella queen of England, his dear 
mother, &c. Dated the 20th of March, in the firft year of 
his reign. 

This view, which (hews the internal part of the caftle, with the 
leaning tower, was drawn anno 1773. 


CARDIFF, or, CAERTOPH CASTLE. 

THIS caftle, according to both Giraldus Cambrenfis and Leland, 
takes its name from the river Taff, which wafhes its walls ; Caertaph 
fignifying the town or caftle upon Taff. Robert Fitzhamon having, 
anno 1091 , conquered Glamorganftiire, divided that county into dif- 
ferent portions, rewarding therewith the twelve Norman knights by 
whom he had been afllfted ; giving to each a certain number of 
knights fees, according to their importance or abilities to ferve him ; 
which poffeflions they held under him, being bound to do fuit and 
fervicc to him, as their lord. 

For his own fhare, among the eftates, he received the towi> 
cf Cardiff, where he, according to Stowe, anno 1110, erected this 
caftle, in which he commonly redded, and had herein his courts 
of chancery and exchequer. The former was held on the firft Mon -1 
day of every month, at which the twelve knights or their heirs were 
bound to attend, and had a right to lodgings in the outer court of the 
caftle,- which Sir John Price fays (in his defeription of Wales, 
printed in Powel’s tranflation of Caradoc’s hiftory of that country) 
their heirs, or thofethat purchafedof the fame heirs, do enjoy at this] 
day. Thefe knights, according to Camden, were bound to defend? 
particular parts of the caftle ; there was, befides, a garrifon of foldiers* 
“ Alfo on the morrow after the county-day, being Tuefday, (faysf 
Sir John Price) the lord chancellor always fat in the chancery there, 
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for the determining matters of confcience in ftrife, happening as well 
in the fhrievalty as in the members ; the which day alfo the faid 
knights ufed to give attendance on the lord : and on Wednefday every 
man drew homeward; and then began the courts of members to be 
kept in order, one after the other.” ^ 

This caftle was taken foon after its ere&ion, by one Ivor Black, a 
Briton, who dwelt in the mountains, amanoffmall ftature, but re- 
folute courage. He marched here privately, with a party of foldiers, 
and in the night furprifed the caftle, carrying away William earl of 
Gloucefter, the grandfon of Fitzhamon, together with his wife and 
fon, whom he detained priloners, till he had received fatisfadlion for 
fome injuries done him. 

It was again taken, anno 1232, by Maelgon and Rhys Gyre, 
affifted by Richard Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who at the fame time 
' took the caftle of Abergavenny, Penchy, Blaenlhefyni, and Bwlch- 
y-Dinas j all which, except this, it is faid, were burned to the 
ground. By this expreflion, only the internal apartments could be 
meant, fince the main ftone walls, which in all caftles were of a vaft 
thicknefs, could be little damaged by fire. This is mentioned to 
obviate a feeming inconfiftency, often occurring in the hiftory erf 
Wales ; where in one page it is faid a caftle was burned to the ground; 
and in the next, within fix-months of its demolition, it is mentioned 
as ftanding, and making a defence. Anno, 1374, this caftle, ac- 
cording to Leland, belonged to Edward le Defpenfer, who died here, 

S and was buried at Tukefbury. During the troubles under Charles 
the Firft, it was in poflefiion of the royalifts, in the beginning of 
May, 1645; for Rufhworth fays, " That in South-Wales, at that 
time, the parliament poflefled only the town and caftle of Pem- 
broke.” It was, however, furrendered to them before tne Auguft in 
the year following. It remained in their hands anno 1647, w ^ ien 
twenty barrels of powder, with match and bullets proportionable, 
were ordered by the haufe forits defence. 

The prefent remains of this caftle, and its offices, are encompaf- 
fed by a wall, enclofing a confiderable area. The chief buildings are 
the keep ; one called the tower ; and the edifice here reprefented ; in 
the outer front of which is a fine odtogonal embattled tower, fome- 
what refembling one of thofe at Warwick caftle. The top of it 
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appears in in this view over the roof of the building. Here, too, is 
a fmall chapel. 

The depredations of modern days have conduced to the demolition 
of thefe remains, more than even the united attacks of time and 
weather , mod: of its fquared Hones having been taken away for the 
purpofe of building, many of the houfes in Cardiff being conftrudted 
with its materials. The ufual Rories of fiibteraneous paffages 
leading to the neighbouring monafteries, make part of the wonder* 
ful hiftory of this place. 

The building here {hewn, feems to have been the moR ornamented 
part of the caRle, as well as the mod: modern ; it is Rill inhabited* 
and has feveral good rooms ; in one of them the tenants of the lady 
Windfor, to whom it belongs, have an annual entertainment. The 
windows have pointed arches, and are neatly finished. 

This view, which reprefents the S. E. afpeft, was drawn anna 

* 775 - 

The Keep of the CASTLE of CARDIFF. 

This, with the ruin called the tower, carry evident marks of 
greater antiquity than the buildings to the fouth next the river, which 
have much more elegance in their conRrudtion. The view will de- 
icribe its fituation and form, far better than can be done by word . It 
is vulgarly called the magazine, having been appropriated to that ufe, 
both during the troubles under Charles L and by the militia in the 
lad: w ar. That it was the keep, its Rile and fituation indifputably de- 
termine. 

Anno 1659, here was a royal gvrrifon, its eftablifhment was a 
gunner and flore-keeper, to be executed by one perfon, at twenty- 
pence per diem. One mattroffc, at tenpence per diem, with an allow- 
ance of twenty- pence per diem for fire and candle for the guard. It - 
was garrifoned by a company of foot, confiding of a captain, a lieute- 
nant, a ferjeant, two corporals, one drummer, and forty-eight 
private men. 

This view,, which reprefents the fouth afpeft, was drawn annqc 
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The TOWER in CARDIFF CASTLE. 

TlIlS view fhews the building called the tower in Cardiff caflle, 
in which, according to tradition, Robert duke of Normandy, brother 
to William Rufus and Henry I. was confined for upwards of twenty- 
fix years. It is pretended that, attempting to efcape, he was retaken, 
and by the order of his cruel brother Henry, blinded after the follow- 
ing manner : A hot brafs bafon was held fo near his face, that the 
humours of the eyes were thereby dried up, and the optic nerve de- 
flroyed. This flory is, however, contradicted by feveral of our belt; 
hiftorians. 

Matthew Paris, who, among others, recites the ftory of his 
being blinded by the above-mentioned method, thus relates the caufe 
of his death : ^ 

“It happened on a feafl-day, that king Henry trying on a fcarlat 
robe, the hood of which being too flreight, in effaying to put it on, he 
tore one of the flitches : whereupon he defired one of his attendants to 
carry it to his brother, whofe head was fmaller ; it having always been 
his cuflom, whenever he had a new robe, to fend one cut off from the 
fame cloth to his brother, with a polite melfage. This grrmcrt be- 
ing delivered to Robert, in putting it on he felt the fraction where the 
flitch had been broken, and through the negligence of the taylor not 
mended. On afking how that place came torn, he was told that it 
was done by his brother, and the whole (lory was related to him j 
whereupon falling into a violent paffion he thus exclaimed : Alas ! 
alas ! I have lived too long ! Behold my younger brother, a lazy clerk, 
who has fupplanted mein my kingdom, imprifoned and blinded me ! 
I who have been fo famous in arms ! And now not content with 
thefe injuries, he infults me as if I were a beggar, fending me his cafl- 
off clothes as for an alms ! From that time he refufed to take any nor- 
rifhment, and miferably weeping and lamenting flarved himfelf to 
death. He was buried in Gloucefler cathedral, where his image a ; 
big as the life, carved in Irifh oak and painted, is yet fhewn.” L is, 
however, generally believed tohavd been made long after his death. 
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A dark vaulted room beneath the level of the ground, fomething 
bigger, but as damp and comfortlefs as one of the cells in Newgate, 
is pointed out for the apartment wherein he was confined ; though 
the leaft confideration will fliew the improbability of this being true. 
It has already been faid, he was here above twenty-fix years j Matthew 
Paris fays, near thirty ; but no human being could ever have lived a 
year in this unwholefome dungeon : befides, had he been fo badly 
lodged, his other treatment would in all likelihood have been of a 
piece } and he would have been too much humbled to have fo highly 
refcnted fo unintended an affront as that juft mentioned j when he 
would, in that cafe, have had fo much more reafon to complain of 
real injuries arid ill-treatment. It is, therefore, more probable, he 
had the range of the whole caftle, wherein were many noble rooms. 
My lord Lyttelton, from the authorities of Odo Vitalis, and William 
of Malmefbury, fays, “ Henry made his imprifonment as eafy to him 
as poflible, furnifhing him with an elegant table, and buffoons to 
divert him ; pleafures which, forfome years, he had preferred to all 
the duties of fovereign power.” 

This view, which reprelents the north afpeft of the tower, was 
drawn anno 1775. 

. C O I T Y CASTLE. 

I HE exaft time when this caftle was firft erected feems uncertain, 
though in all likelihood it was built about the year 1091, by Paganus 
dc Tuibcrvilifg one of the tw r elve Norman knights, who, under Robert 
r itz-IIaimn, fcized the lordfhip of Glamorgan. That event is in 
iubftancc thus related in Powell’s hiftory of Wales : In the fourth 
year of the reign of William Rufus, one Eineon, who had unfucqefs- 
fully rebelled againft Rhys ap Tewdor, prince of South Wales, took 
fhel ter with Jeftin ap Gurgant, lord of Glamorganfhire, then at war 
with that prince ; who proving too ftrong for him, Eineon undertook 
on certain conditions, (one of which was, that Jeftin fhould give him 
his daughter in marriage) to procure him aftiftance from the Normans. 
Articles being agreed on, he fet out for England, and in the be- 
ginning of the following year returned with a confiderable body of 
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men, under Robert Fitz-Haman and twelve other knights, who 
cruelly ravaged the country, and, after an obftinate engagement, 
vanquifhed and flew Prince Rhys ap Tewdor, in a battle fought near 
Brecknock. 

Jestin being thus victorious by the afllftance of the Normans, re- 
fufed to fulfil his engagements to Eineon, who being juftly incenfed 
thereat, perfuaded the Normans to feize on the country. The ferti- 
lity and beauty of the fpot made few arguments neceflary ; they eafiiy 
conquered Jeftin, and, as fome fay, flew him ; after which they 
made themfelves matters of the whole lordfhip of Glamorgan, the 
molt pleafant and fertile parts of which they divided among them- 
felves, leaving the mountainous and rocky grounds to, Eineon. In 
this divifion the lordfhip of Coity, with its appendages, fell to the 
fhare of Sir Paine or Paganus de Turberville. 

Stowe fays of the knights who attended Robert Fitz-Haman, “ to 
that building there (i. e. in Glamorgan (hire) certain caflles, and joining 
their power together, they defended their farms and lordfhips, which 
they had taken and poflefled. This feems to give a probability to the 
above fuppofed date, and builder of the cattle. The lordfhip of Coity 
cattle remained in the family of the Tubervillesfor many generations ; 
’till for want of iflue male Sir Richard T urberville bequeathed it to 
the heirs male of Sir Roger Berkeroiles, knt. from whom in like de- 
fault it fell to Sir William Gamage, knt. in whole family it was when 
Leland wrote his Itinerary. “ The caflle of Coi'te (fays he) ttandith 
on a playn grounde, a mile by north eft from Penbont, a good market 
town, ftanding on Ogor. Coite catlelle is alfo half a mile from the 
weft Ripe of Wenny, and a mile from the eaft Ripe of Ogor. This 
caftelle is maintainid, and fome fay that it longgid ons to Payne, 
caulled from his ruffeling there Diable ; now Gamage is lord of it, 
and it is his principal houfe.” Sir Robert Sydney, created earl of 
Leicefter fixteenth of James the firft, marrying Barbara, daughter of 
John Gamage, Efq; lord of Coity, had with her that caftle, and 
Other great eftates in Wales. 
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In one of the rooms at Penbiurb place in Kent, the noble old feat 
of the Sydnies, is a large ancient picture, painted on wood, reprefent- 
ing that lady Barbara, in the drefs of the times : about her Hand eleven 
children, three fons and eight daughters, each having their name and 
additions written under them. Likewife in the park at the fame 
place, between a large piece of water called Langcup-well, and the 
lawn fronting the houfe, is a clump of twelve very ancient trees, hav- 
ing one in the center, and the others round it : thefe are faid to re- 
prefen t Barbara Gamage, and her eleven children. The clump is to 
this day called Gamage’s Bower. 

This cable lately belonged to the family of the Edwins. 

This view was was drawn anno 1772. 

St. DONATS, or St. DENWIT’s CASTLE. 

( Plate I. ) 

T HIS cable bands near Nalh Point, five miles fouth web of Cow- 
hridge. It is feated on an eminence, and had a fine park to the web, 
and on its fouth fide pleafant gardens, defeending in terraces from the 
cable wall to the Severn. 

Here was a cable as early as the 4th of William Rufus, for in the 
account of the divifion of the lordfhip of Glamorgan, printed in 
Bowel's hibory of Wales, and cited in the defeription of Coity cable, 
there is the following article : “ Item, to Sir William le Eberling, 
alias Stradling, he gave the cable and manor of St. Donats, or St. 
Dcnewit, being one knight’s fee ; now parcel of the poflefiions of 
Sir Edward Stradling, knight, that now is.” 

The prefent cable was mob probably built by fome of the Strad- 
lings, as may be concluded from the byle of its architecture. In that 
family it continued for 684 years, they out-living the defendants of 
all the other twelve knights ; but at length becoming extindt, the 
ebatc came into the pobellion of Bufiy Maiilel, Efq; who was the pro- 
prietor thereof, anno 1740. 

The building appears to have been once both beautiful and 
extenfive. 

The part here fhewn is the north gate. It was drawn anno 1770. 
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(PLATE II. ) 

A GENERAL profpeCt of this caftle is here given, as viewed 
from the north-weft. It was drawn from the park, which is almoft 
the only fpot from whence it is vifible, except at a great diftance, 
owing to its being clofely furrounded by trees. It is encompafted by 
a ditch, and in many places by a triple wall. On the north, fouth, 
and eaft fides it was undoubtedly very ftrong, but on the weft is en- 
tirely commanded from the park ; which riling fuddenly, overlooks it 
within mufket-fhot. This view teftifies it to be a very large pile of 
buildings, and not fo ruinous as many caftles of later date : indeed, 
part of it is ftill inhabited by tenants. In it are fhewn the guard- 
room and other marks of its former deftination. 

The park is finely wooded, and well ftocked with deer. Here, at 
a fmall diftance weft of the caftle, are the remains of a watch-tower, 
from the top of which there muft be a molt extenfive view. From 
the ftyle of its architecture it feenis coeval with the caftle. 

This view was drawn anno 1 775. 

DUNRAVEN HOUSE. (Plate I.) 

DUNRAVEN Houfe, or caftle, (for fo it is called in Car.idoc’s 
hiftory of Wales) ftands about nine miles fouth eaft of Cov, bridge ; 
is built on a high rocky headland, running out a confiderable diftance 
into the fea, and forming a point, called by the natives, the Witches 
Point. The following account of this place, and its owners, isgheu 
in the above cited book : 

“ William Londres, lord of the caftle and manor of Ogmore, 
(as is before faid) won afterwards the lordihips of Kydwelhey and Car- 
newilhion, in Caermarthenfbire, from the welchmen ; and gave to Sir 
Arnold Butler, his fervant, the caftle and manor of Dunreeven, in 
the lordfhip of Ogmore aforefaid ; the which ever fince hath con- 
tinued in the heirs-male of the faid Arnold Butler, until within thefe 
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few years, when it fell to Walter Vaughan, filler’s fon to Arnold 
Butler, the lafl of the Butlers that was owner thereof.” 

The Vaughans, it is faid, held it forfome time; and according to 
tradition, the laft proprietor of that family ufed to fet up lights, along 
the lhore, and make ufe of other devices to iniflead feamen, in order 
that they might be wrecked on his manor. This wicked practice, as 
the popular flory goes, did not efcape its punilhment in this 
world, three of his fons being drowned in one day, by the following 
accidents. 

Wi thin fight of the houfe is a large rock, called the Swifcar, dry 
only at low water, but at other times covered by the fea. To this rock 
two of his fons went in a boat, in order to divert themfelves ; but in 
landing they not taking fufficient care to fallen their boat, on the riling 
of the tide it was carried away, and they left to all the horrors of their 
fate, which was inevitable, as the family had no other boat, nor was 
there any one in the neighbourhood. Their dillrefs was defcried from 
the houfe, which was filled with ccnfufion and forrow, infomuch, 
that an infant who was jullable to walk, being left alone, fell into a 
veil'd of whey, and was drowned almoll the fame inllant as his two 
brothers. This was univerlally looked upon as a judgment for the 
iniquitous adlions above-mentioned ; and it is added, that Mr. Vaughan 
was fo llruck with the misfortune, that he never after could endure 
the houfe, but fold it to a Mr. Windham, ancellor of the prelent 
proprietor. 

Near this houfe another terrible accident happened. A Major 
Windham coming home one dark night loll his way, and riding his 
horfe furioufiy to the edge of the cliff, the beall perceiving the danger, 
flopped Ihort on the very brink of the precipice, but threw the Major 
over his head, who was killed on the Ipot, the rock here being near 
an hundred feet high. 

This houfe and manor at prefent belongs to Thomas Windham, 
Elq; of Clearwcll, in die county of Glouceller, who keeps it as a 
hunting-feat. Many parts of it have the appearance of great anti- 
quity, though more refembling a religious houfe than a callle. The 
prefent pile feems to have been built at very different periods. Some 
* of 
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of the lodging-rooms are made out of what has undoubtedly been 
formerly a large chapel ; and under one of the out-houfes is an arch 
walled up, reported to be a vault anciently ufed as a burial-place to 
the owners of the manfion. 

This view, reprefen ting the eaftern afpeCt of the houfeand rock, 
was drawn anno 1775. 

(PLATE IT.) 

THIS plate Ihews the houfe as it appears when viewed from the 
inner court, the entrance into which is through a rude gate, on which 
are feveral grotefque carvings, and a defaced coat of arms. 

The elevated fituation of this manfion gives it the command of 
feveral mod: beautiful andextenfive profpe&s. That towards the weft 
is moll particularly ftriking, as in a flormy day the furf may be feen 
dafhing over the rocky cliffs, which are here very lofty, and broken 
in the moll pi&urefque manner. The violence with which the waves 
are driven againfl thefe rocks, may be judged by their effects, they 
having formed two very extraordinary caverns, known by the names 
of the Cave, and the Wind Hole, diflant from this houfe about a mile, 
towards the well. 

The Cave is a paffage worn through a projecting flack of rocks in 
a direction parallel to the fhore. Something like a kind of rude 
piazza, large malfes of rock, reprefenting the columns, fupport 
the roof. One entrance faces the eafl; 'but the grand opening 
is towards the fouth, and exhibits a molt noble and folemn ap- 
pearance. 

The Wind Hole is a deep cavern, a little to the eaflward of the 
Cave. It. has obtained its name from fome fpiracles which lead to, 
and open on the top of the cliff, a confiderable diftance from its edge, 
and on which a hat being placed is fuddenly blown into the air with 
great violence ; but this only happens when the tide is up, and a frefh 
wind blows from the fouth eafl. 
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This excavation runs nearly at right angles to the cliff for a con* 
fiderable diftance, and then turns a little to the eaflward. The depth, 
from the entrance, meafures feventy-feven yards ; in the infide are 
many large fragments, or blocks of done, wafhed from its top and 
Tides, and others which proiedt, fliew a variety of beautiful colours, 
like a peacock’s tail, or thofe produced by the rays of the fun paffing 
through a prifm. Both thefe grottos are worth the notice of curious 
travellers. 

This view, which fliews the eafl afpedt of the building, was drawn 
anno 1775. 


The BISHOP’S CASTLE at LANDAFF. 

THE ruin here reprefented is all, except a few other walls, 
that remain of the caflellated manfion of the bifhops of this 
See. 

It was built, probably, about the year 1120, byUrbanus the 30th 
Bifhop, who at the fame time eredted the church now ftanding a 
fmall diitance north of it. This conjedture is, however, chiefly 
grounded on the following words of Bifhop Godwin, in his catalogue 
of Bifhops ; where, fpcaking of the re-building of the cathedral of 
LandafF, he fays, “ The archbifhop (of Canterbury), the rather to 
draw on the liberarity of men in contributing towards the building of 
the church, took him to releafe the fourth of all penance infiidted, 
unto fuch as fhould beftow any thing towards the fame. By this 
means (no doubt) having gathered great fummes of money, he be- 
gan the building of that church, which now ftandeth, April 14th, 
j 120; and having finished it, built anew alfo all the houfes belong- 
ing to it.” Whether the callle was included among thefe hgufes, 
the reader will determine. 

Mr. Wotton, who furnifhed Browne Willis with the account 
of this church prefixed to his hiftory of that cathedral, exprefsly 
lays. That Urban built anew all the houfes belonging to it, 

‘ ‘ for linjelf and canons,” The fame author gives the following 
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hiftory and defcription of the demolition and remains of this 
building : 

“ The Bifhop’s caftle flood, before it was demolifhed, foiith eafl 
of the church. It was heretofore a very ftately building, if we may judge 
by the gate-houfe, which is ftill remaining. It was deftroyed by 
Owen Glendower (or Glyndwrdy), who made great devaluation in this 
county, as well as in North Wales, when he rofe in arms againft 
Henry IV. There is a very high thick ftone wall Handing, which 
probably enclofe the caftle and the out-houfes that belonged to it. 

The fite of the caftle is now turned into a garden, which belongs to 
Thomas Mathew, Efq; of the court of LandafF (a houfe fo called, juft 
adjoining), who is a tenant to a defeendant of the houfe of Arader, now 
living in Ireland ; which family have been in pofleflion of that which 
was once the Epifcopal Houfe, and the grounds thereunto adjoining, 
for fome ages.” 

Owen Glendower, at the fame time that he deftroyed the Epif- 
copal Manfion, burned and demolifhed the Archidiaconal caftle, 
which, according to Mr. Wotton, was alfo a noble edifice. In all 
likelihood neither of them were ever rebuilt or repaired $ fince God- 
win, whofe book was publifhed in 1601, mentioning an Epifcopal 
Houfe belonging to the See of LandafF, at Matherne, near Chepftow, 
in Monmouthihire, calls it “ the only houfe that is now left to the 
Bifhop to put his head in.” 

Against the remains of this gateway two miferable cottages have 
been patched up- — one of them, fuch is the viciflitude of worldly 
grandeur, an ale-houfe ! 

This view was drawn anno 1773* 
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OGMORE CASTLE. 

THIS caftle ftands in the angle formed by the jun&ion of the rivers 
Wenny and Ogmore, a fmall diftance fouth of the high road leading 
from Cowbridge to Pyle. It is undoubtedly an edifice of great anti- 
quity. 

Ogmore caftle is mentioned in Caradoc’s hiftory of Wales as 
early as the reign of William Rufus, where it is faid, that manor and 
caftle were beftowed by Robert Fitz-Hamon on William de Londres, 
one of the twelve Norman knights, who, anno 1091, affifted him in 
the conqueft of Glamorganlhire. 

Perhaps fome fort of caftle might then beftandingon the lord- 
fliip, but the ftile of the prefent ruins carry evident marks 
of Norman origin ; and indeed it is more than probable, that 
on the divifion made by Fitz-Hamon, of the conquered county 
of Glam organ (hire, the knights, on whom the different lordfhips were 
beftowed, loft no time in fortifying them againft the attempts of the 
difpoftefted Welch ; fo that it will not perhaps be too conje&ural to 
afiign that rera for its ere&ion. This lordlliip,. before the feparation 
of the manor of Dunraven, was eftimated at four knights fees. 

It continued in the heirs of William de Londres for three defcents, 
till the daughter of Morris de Londres marrying one Seward, a man 
of great polfelfions, carried it into his family. They had ifiue an 
only daughter, who married Henry earl of Lancafter, whofe fon 
Henry was afterwards created duke of Lancafter; by which means the 
lordfhip and caftle of Ogmore became a parcel of the duchy of 
Lancafter 

This caftle, either formerly was called by fome other name in 
Welch, or elfe had the good fortune to be the fcene of no military 
tranfa&ions worth recording in hiftory; as among the various attacks, 
l'urprifes, and fieges, which the barbarous and unfettled ftate of Wales 
made common to almoft every other caftle, and with which Caradoc’s 

hiftory 
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hiftory abounds, Ogmore caftle is not once mentioned. It appears to- 
have been entire when Leland wrote his Itinerary. 

His words are: te Ogor cadelle ftandith on the ead ripe of 
Ogor, on a playn ground, a mile above the mouth of Ogor, and 
ys meatly well maintained ; it longgid ons to Lounder, now to the 
king.” 

At prefent only the Keep, and fome ruin’d outer walls are remain- 
ing : the former has a great refemblance, in drape, to the Keeps of 
Rocheder, Dover, and Bamborough cadles, as well as to that of the 
Tower of London, called the White Tower. It was, however, but 
a fmall building. Near it is a ruinous thatched hovel, wherein the 
manor courts are yet held, 

A small didance fouth-ead of this cadle are feveral pits, or fvvaL 
lows, filled with water, faid to have funk fpontaneoufiy. One of them 
is deemed unfathomable. It is circular, its diameter meafuring about 
feven feet : a hedge has been made round it, to prevent cattle from 
falling into it. Perhaps the dory of its pretended depth is no better 
founded than that of the Hell Kettles near Darlington, in the bidiopric 
of Durham, which I had an opportunity of meafuring in 1774, in 
company with the ingenious Dodtor Alexander, of Houghton, near 
that place, when the depth of the deeped, after repeated trials, was 
found to be no more than nineteen feet and a half. 

This view was drawn anno 1775, and fliews thefouth-ead afpe<d 
of the ruins. 
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The WATCH TOWER near St. DONAT’s 

CASTLE. 

THIS pidturefque little building ftands in the park, a fmall diftance 
well: of the cattle ditch. It feems to have been eredted entirely for th© 
purpofe of a watch-tower ; indeed its fize and form befpeak it unfit for 
defence. The vulgar tradition is, that the lord of the cattle and ma- 
nor conttantly kept a centinel on its top, to look out and give notice 
to the garrifon when he faw any ttiip in dittrefs (a circumftance which 
happens but too frequently on this coaft) not with the humane defign 
of calling them to aflift the diftrefled, but that they might be time 
enough to aflert the right of their lord to the wreck, and to feize the 
veflel and its lading before it was demolifhed and carried off by the 
country people, who have at all times been particularly infamous for 
the inhuman pradtice of plundering veffels fhipwrecked on their coaft, 
and fometimes even jnurdering fuch of the crew as have faved their 
lives by fwimming on fhore : but fo great is the prevalency of cuftom, 
particularly bad ones, that they cannot be perfuaded there is the leaft 
degree of guilt in the tranfadtion, in which many engage who would 
not in any other cafe be guilty of the leaft difhoneft adtion. It were 
to be wished this favage practice was confined to the Welch alone ; but 
it is a truth greatly to be lamented, that they can cite but too 
many inftances of barbarity which have happened on the coaft of 
England. 

Tins view, which fhe\vs the north weft afpedt, was drawn 
anno i 775, 
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WEN NY, or EWENNY PRIORY. 


1 H I S priory takes its name from the river Wenny, near which 
it is fituated. It was once ftrongly fortified. Several thick walls, 
with towers, and embattled gates, are ftill remaining. Thefe are 
moftly in ruins, and venerably mantled with ivy. 

Leland fays it was founded for benediCtine monks, and dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, by John de Londres, lord of Ogmore callle ; 
but neither he, Dugdale nor Tanner, give the date of its founda- 
tion. Anno 1141, it was by Maurice de Londres made a cell to 
the abbey of St. Peter’s, at Gloucefter. 

It received feveral confiderablc benefactions from the family of 
the Tubervilles, confiding of lands, fireing from their woods, and 
half the fifh caught in the river Wenny : thefe are confirmed by a 
charter of Gilbert de Tuberville, printed in the Monafticon. This 
benefaCtor alfo directed, that in what place foever he fhould die, he 
would be buried in this church, which fhould alfo be the burying 
place of his heirs. 

Writers differ extremely about the value of this houfe. Speed 
makes it 256I. 1 is. 6d. which Tanner thinks muff be a miflake. 
Sancroft, in his MS. Valor, eftimates it, 26 Hen. 8, at 78I. os. 8d, 
in the whole, and 59I. 4s. clear and Stevens makes both its 
whole and clear value, 59I. 4s. The value is not mentioned in 
Dugdale. According to the Bennet College MS. here were but 
three monks. 

At the diffolution it was granted as part of the poffeflions of St. 
Peter’s of Gloucefter, to Edward Carn, 37 Hen. 8. It was lately 
the property of — ■ ■ Tuberville, Efq$ in whofe family it had 
long been, and by whom it was inhabited. 

At prefent it belongs to Amayand, Efq; who married a 

defendant of the Tubervilles. 
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The houfe is an ancient gloomy manfion. The hall is large, 
and has racks all round it, feeminly for the lodging of arms. 

From the yard there is a communication with the church by a 
door, whofe arch is circular, and ornamented with the zig-zag 
moulding. This door opens into a chancel, wherein is the mo- 
nument of a Paganus de Turberville ; but whether of him who was 
one of Fitz-Hamon’s twelve Norman knights, that conquered 
Glamorganfhire, or his grandfon of the fame name, who was a be- 
nefa&or to this monaftery, feems doubtful, though the vulgar tra- 
dition gives it to the firft. 

This tomb is of the table kind, raifed about four feet, on the 
top of which lies the mutilated figure of a knight, with a broad 
fword, and pointed fhield, very much refembling the figure of 
Strongbowe, fhewn in Tintern abbey. 

On the fame table, or rather making part of it, on the right 
of this figure, is a coffin-fhaped ffone, round the margin of which 
are Saxon characters, made illegible only by the dirt with which 
they are filled. Befides this, there are feveral other ancient tomb- 
ftones. 

This church is a moft venerable ftruCture, having every mark of 
great antiquity. Its columns are extremely thick, their capitals 
very fimple, and the arches they fupport femicircular.. 

It is at prefent horridly defaced, by a filthy cuftom which pre- 
vails in many parts of this couuntry ; namely, the making of 
raifed graves on the floors of the churches, and ftrewing flowers 
and herbs over the graves ; thefe flowers foon decaying, become 
like dung, which with the bones and pieces of broken coffins thrown 
about, afford a very difgufting fight, and muff be extremely un- 
wholefome. 

This view, which fhews the north fide of the priory church, was 
drawn anno 1 775. 
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MARGAN, OR MARGAM ABBEY. 

This plate (hews the remains of* the weft end of the conventual 
church of the abbey of Margan, in Glamorganftiire, now ufed for 
parochial lervice. Tanner gives the following account of this 
monaftery : " Margan, Robert earl of Gloucefter, founded an abby 
here, A. D. 1147, f° r C1 ft ert i an monks, and dedicated it to the 
Blefted Virgin ; it was valued 26Hen.VIII. ati8il. 7s. 4d.as Dug- 
dale ; andi 881 . 14s. as Speed; and granted 3 2 Hen. VIII. to Sir Rice 
Manxell, Knt. and is now the feat of Thomas Manfell.** Camden 
and Speed attribute the foundation of this houle to William Earl of 
Gloucefter, refpe&ing which Tanner in a note fuggefts it asaqueftion, 
whether Robert might not begin this houfe only, a little before his 
death, and William his ion and fucceflor fiuilh it fome time after? 
The monafticon places it among the Benedi&ines. Mr. Windham 
whovifited this place in the year 1777, thus deferibes it and its 
ftate at that time : “ The fituation of Margan abbey, founded by 
William earl of Gloucefter, grandfon to Fitzhamon, is at the foot 
of a high mountain, wholly covered with wood. 

The abbey church is a Norman edifice in the beft ftyle ; the cir- 
cular arches of the nave, though not large, are finely proportioned, 
and the capitals at the fmall pillars at the weft door are more pleafing 
in their variations than any I have feen. Part of it is ftill ufed as a 
parifh church, and within are feveral marble monuments in me- 
mory of the Manfels, the former pofleflors of this abbey. From the 
church we were directed a crofs a court (wherein the traces of the 
ancient cloyfters are ftill to be feen) to the chapter-houfe. This is 
an elegant gothic building, of a date fubfequent to that of the 
church; its vaulted roof is perfeft, and fupported by a cluftered co- 
lumn, rifing from the centre of the room ; the plan of this chapter- 
houfe is an oxaft circle, fifty feet in diameter; the juft proportion of 
the windows, and the delicate ribs of the arches, which all rife from 
the center column and the walls, gradually diverging to their re- 
fpe&ive points above, muft pleafe the eye of every fpeftator ; and 
what is uncommon in light gothic edifices, the external elevation is 
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as fimple and uniform as the internal perfpe&ive, there being no 
projecting buttreffes to difturb or obftrudt its beauty. 

The prefervation of this building led me to conclude that much 
attention muft have been given to the lead, which originally covered 
it; but to my aftonifhment I heard, that the lead had long fince been 
removed, and that the only fecurity of the roof againft the weather 
was a thick oiled paper, which by no means prevented the rains 
from penetrating and phyltering through the ftone work ; but fuck 
is the folidity of the arch, that as yet it has fuffered no detriment. 

We may reafonably however expeft, that theprefent proprietor, 
who is a lover of antiquities, and who frequently makes Margan hi& 
place of refidence, will foon correct this deficiency, and afford that 
fhelter to the building, which the lingular elegance of its ftrudturo 
demand and. deferves. 

This view was drawn anno 1777* 
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X S an inland county, which under the Romans made part of the territories of the Or- 
devices, but is now in the province of Canterbury, and the diocefes of St. Afaph, Bangor, 
and Hereford, and is included in the Eaftern Circuit of North Wales ; containing 450,000 
fquare acres, divided into feven hundreds, being in length from Eaft to Weft 37 miles, 
and from North to South 35 miles, and is 167 in circumference. It is bounded on the 
North by Denbighfhire ; South by Radnorfhire ; Eaft by Shroplhire ; and Weft by 
Merionethfhire and Cardiganftiire, having 28,300 inhabitants, 5660 houfes, divided into 
47 parifhes, with fix market towns, viz. Montgomery, Llanvylin, Welchpool, Newton, 
Machinleth, and Llanidllos* Sends two Members to Parliament, and pays one part of 
the Land Tax. Its rivers are the Severn, Rhydel, Douay, Wye, and Cane, likewife the 
Riader, Vurnwey, Rue, Bechan, Haves, Carno, and Dungum. The raoft remarkable 
places are Plinlimmon-Hill, Moyluadian-Hill, Breithyn-Hill, Corndon-Hill, and Plin- 
Iimnon-Lake. The air of this county is fharp and cold on the mountains, but healthy and 
fruitful in the vallies. The foil is ftony, except in the vallies, which yield corn and 
pafture in abundance* The Southern and Weftern parts confift chiefly of a pleafant vale 
along the banks of the Severn, and are exceeding fruitful* It produces excellent blacks 
tattle and fine ftrong horfes, plenty of filh and fowl, with mines of lead and copper, 
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and Its chief manufa£ture Is flannels. In this county the antiquary would find great num- 
bers of thefe wonderful mafles, fuch as are feen at Rollrich in Oxfordfhire, and Stone- 
henge in Wiltshire, which will greatly diminilh the aftonifhment of the ftones at either of 
thofe places, thefe here are far fuperior to either for fize, fince there are many fo large 
that it would hardly be poflible to move one of them with 50 yoke of oxen. 

The principal Roman ftation in this countiy is Machinleth, fuppofed to have been the 
Maglona of the Romans, where, in the time of Honorius, the band of Solenfes were fta- 
tioned to check the mountaineers. At Kwn Kaer, near it are confiderable ruins of a large 
fortification, and the foundations of many houfes where a variety of Roman antiquities 
have been dug up. At Caerfwo, not far from Llanidlos, was a town of confiderable ex- 
tent, fuppofed to have been Roman, from the Tiles or bricks dug up. Meivod, near 
Llanvilling, is fuppofed to have been the Mediolanum of Antoninus ; and at Mathravcl, 
a Angle farm houfe was the antient royal feat of the Princes of Powis land. 

ANTIQUITIES worthy NOTICE, are 

Powis Caftle J Caerfoofe Caftle near Newton 

Montgomery Caftle I Buttington Caftllc 

Delforwyn Caftle j 
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P O W I S CASTLE. 

THIS caftle, according to Caradoc’s hiftory of Wales, tranflated 
by Dr. Powell, was anciently called Pool caftle from its vicinity to 
Welch Pool ; and alio caftle Coch, or the Red caftle, from the co- 
lour of the ftones with which it was built, and only obtained its 
prefent -name of Powis caftle ftnce the fifth year of the reign of 
King Charles the firft, when Sir William Herbert was created Baron 
Powis of Powis. 

It was built, as appears from the fame authority, about the year 
1 1 1 o, by Cadogan ap Bledhyn, who intended to have made it the 
conftant place of his refidence ; but he was treacheroufiy murdered 
by his nephew Madoc, before it was finished. At what time, or by 
whom it was compleated, is not there mentioned. 

The fame author alfo relates that this caftle, together with the 
towns of Clunn and Ofweftree were, in the year 1233, burned by 
Prince Lhewellyn, who was joined by Richard Marfhal, earl of Pem- 
broke, and Hubert de Burgh; the latter having made his efcape from 
the caftle of the Devifes. 

Lee and in his Itinerary, and Camdep after him, fpeaks of two 
caftles here, both within the fame walls. The words of the former 
are, “ Welfchpole had two lord Marchers caftles with one waulle ; 
the lord Powys namid Greye, and the lord Dudley caullyd Sutton ; 
but now the lord Powys hathe bothe in his hond. The Walche Pole 
is in compas almofte as muche as little towne. The lord Duddeles 
parte is almoft fallen downe. The lord Powis part is meatly 
good.” 

During the late civil war this caftle, it is faid, was greatly da- 
maged : its owner, Francis Herbert, attaching himfelf to the king’s 
K party. 
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pary, his ettates were fequettered, and he was obliged to compound 
for them. At prefent it is the property of the earl of Powis, one of 
his defcendants. 

The following defcription of the fituation of this cattle is given in 
a tour through Wales, called letters from Snowdon, published 
anno 2770 : 

“ About a mile from Welch Pool is Powis cattle, the feat of 
lord Powis : it is lituated on a fine hill which commands a profped; 
of an extenfive variegated and fertile country. The vale of Montgo- 
mery, which we fee from the cattle, is not equalled by any in point of 
fertility and beauty in Wales, nor perhaps in England. The Severn 
winds its ferpentine courfe through this vale, and heightens the 
beauties of the profpedt. On each fide the vale the hills tower in ma- 
jefty and grandeur. I do not hefitate to prefer its fituation and profped: 
to that of the vale of Clwyd : fome even venture to affirm, that it is 
not equalled by any in Great Britain.” 

The cattle of Powis and its fine gardens are much negle&ed and 
decayed, as his lordfhip does not refide here. 

This view was drawn anno 1761, 
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POWIS OASTLE. (Plate II.) 

THIS plate gives the front view of the cattle at the entrance, as it 
remained in the year 1785* 

In addition to the ancient hiftory given in the formed account, the 
following particulars are chiefly collected from Mr. Pennant. 

After the death of Cadogan ap Bledhyn* who was flain by Madoe 
his nephew, as has before been mentioned, the building then called 
Y Trellawing was perfected by Gwenwynwyn. In 1191 it was be- 
lleged by Hubert, Archbifhop of Canterbury, who after a fhort re- 
finance took it by means of a company of miners; granting the garrifoit 
the moft honourable terms. The archbifhop repaired and fortified it 
ftrongly, and placed a good garrifon in it, but foon after it was at- 
tacked and taken by Gwenwynwyn its former owner, who granted to 
the garrifon the fame terms he had himfelf received. At this time it 
was, according to Powel, called the caftle of Gwenwynwyn, at the 
Pool. It was in the poflefiion of his fon Gryfiydd, when burned by 
Llewellyn in 1233, at which time it firfl obtained the name of 
Caftle Coch. 

His grandfon Owen ap Gryffydd ap GwenwynWyn remained in 
poffeflion of the place. He left a daughter called Howys Gadern; 
or Hawys the Hardy* Under the pretence that a female was not capa- 
ble of inheriting a fortrefs, four of her Uncles difputed her title to her 
fathers eflates, but Edw* II. marrying her to John de Charlton, bom 
near Wellington, in Shropfhire, in 1268, and flile Valerius Domini 
Regis, put an end to the difputey and it continued in their poflerity 
fcveral generations. The barony and title were afterwards conveyed to 
Sir John Grey, of Northumberland, by his marriage with Jone eldeft 
daughter of Edward Lord Powys. It remained in their defendants 
till the reign of Henry VII L The title then became extinct by the 
* ]v death 
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death of Edward Grey. The eftate came afterwards by purchafe, in 
the reign of Q^Eliz. into the pofleflion of Sir Wil. Herbert, fecond 
fon of the Earl of Pembroke, who was created Lord Powys, 
and was anceftor to the Marquifles of Powys. In 1 644, in the time 
of Percy Lord Powys, the caftle was taken by Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton, his lordfhip made prifoner, and the place pillaged. The prefent 
proprietor is George Earl of Powys, in right of his mother Barbara, 
daughter and foie heirefs of Lord Edward Herbert, brother of the 
late Marquis of Powys. Seventeen manors in this county, are ftill 
dependent on this caftle. 

This caftle is placed on the ridge of a rock, having fcarce any 
area. It retains a mixture of caftle and manfion. The entrance is 
between two rounders : there are alfo remains of round towers on 
other parts. Near the caftle is a long gallery 1 17 feet by 20. It was 
once 167 feet, but an apartment has been taken out of one end. This 
is of a later date than the other building, and was detached from it by 
ftre about fifty years ago. 

The views from hence of Welch Pool, Vole, and Freiadin Hills, 
arc very fine, but from the fituation, experience difagreeable viciftitudes 
of heat and cold. The gardens are to be defeended to by terraces be- 
low terraces, a laborious feries of flights of fteps covering rock, 
which one de Valle had blafted away in former days. The gardens 
were filled with water works, the whole in imitation of the 
wretched tafte of St. Germain’s en Laye, which the late family had 
a moft unfortunate opportunity of copying. 
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MONTGOMERY CASTLE. (Plate I.) 

Th I S caflle flood partly on the dope, and partly on the fummit 
of a hill, over-looked by one much higher. It is faid to have been 
built by Baldwyn, lieutenant of the marches to William the Con- 
queror, from whom the Welch called it Tre Faldwyn. It appears 
to have been in the pofTeflion of the Welch, anno 1092, when Roger 
de Montgomery entered Powifland, and won the town and caflle of 
Baldwyn. Roger fortified it, and called it after his own name, 
Montgomery. 

A. D. 1093, William Rufus, having made an unfuccefsful expe- 
dition againfl the Welch, in which he loft a number of men a^d 
horfes, returned to England to reinforce his army. The Welch 
princes, on the retreat of the Englifh, laid liege to this callle, then 
reputed the flrongefl and bell fortified in Wales ; the Normans gal- 
lantly defended it for many days, but the Welch, having found means 
to underminethe walls, took it by llorm ; and after putting the gar- 
rifon to the fvvord, levelled the fortrefs to the ground. It was after- 
wards rebuilt by the Earl of Shrewfbury, and again ruined ; but the 
particulars of thefe events have not been handed down. Powell fays, 
Henry III. built a new caflle here in the year 1221. 

A. D. 1228, the foldiers of this caflle attempting, with the aflirt- 
Ance of the people of the country, to open a road through the ad- 
joining forefl, a deep and extenfive cover of five miles, which had 
long afforded the Welch a fecure retreat, from whence ifluing, they 
frequently murdered and pillaged paffengers. Whilil the workmen 
were thus employed, they were fuddenly attacked by a body of 
Welch, who, w'ith great daughter, obliged them to feek refuge in 
the caflle, which they inverted and laid regular fiege to. The gar- 
rifon fent into England for aflirtanee. King Henry came to their 
relief, attended by Hubert de Burgh, on whom the caflle had been 
lately conferred, with an annuity of two hundred marks, and a greater 
falary in cafe of war. Oh their arrival the Welch raifed the fiege, 
but many bloody fkirmifhes happened about this time in the neigh- 
*K 2 bourhood. 
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bourhood, in one of which; the Welch took William de Breofe, a 
powerful baron, who was obliged to pay a confiderable fum for his 
ranfom. 

A. D. 1231, a party of the Welch, having made an incurfion into 
the lands adjoining to the caflle, were intercepted by the Englifh, and 
many of them brought prifoners into it, where they were inftantly 
beheaded by the command of the Jufliciary, and their heads fent to 
flic king. In revenge for this, Lewellyn fhortly after aflembling a 
confiderable force, laid wafle the Englifh borders j during the ge- 
neral conflernation, Hubert de Burgh evacuated the caflle, and fled 
to England, and it was feized by the Welch, who burned it to the 
ground. Some writers fay the the caflle was taken by affault and 
burned, and that the garrifon all perifhed in the flames. 

On an inquifition taken on the reverfal of the attainder of the fa- 
mous Roger Mortimer, carl of March, in 1354, he was found to have 
been pofiefi'ed of it at his death, ^nd alfo of the Hundred of Cherbu-i- 
ry ; in which, at that time, the caflle and manor of Montgomery 
were reputed to lie. It continued in the family at the time pf the 
death of his grandfon Roger •> for it formed part of the jointure of his 
widow, and probably remained in his defcendant, who died without 
iffue ; from which time there is a long hiatus in the hiflory of this 
caflle, till lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in his life, fays, that both his 
grandfather and great-grand- father, in former times, lived there — Mr, 
Pennant fuppofes, as holding it from the Crown as fleward of the 
faille and of the Hundred of Cherbury. 

Lfi.and, in his Itinerary, vol. VII. p. 28. feems to fay this caflle 
was rebuilt about his time; though indeed his words do not clearly 
fliftinguilli whether it is the town or caflle he means. ts Mont- 
gomerike (lays he) in Walch Trevalduine, flandeth a mile from 
Severne Banke, and is feryed with fmail Rills cominge from the 
Hills hard by : The foyle of the ground of the Towne hillinge to- 
ward the Caflell, now a late re-edified, whereby hath bene a Park, 
Great Ruines of the waulle now aperethe Vefligia of iiil Gates, thus 
pawlyd, Kedewen Gate, Chvrbyry Gate ? Arturs Gate, a drey Gate, 
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In the waull yet remayne broken Towrets, of the wiche the wit 
Towre is now mofte notable. One Paroche Churche in Mount- 
gomerike. There lieth a good Plentifull valley by the Towne of 
Come and Grace.” 

This view, which (hews the north weft afpedt, was drawn 
anno 1785. 

(PLATE II. ) 

The following account of this caftle is tranferibed from Mr. Pen- 
nant, to whofe labours I am indebted for many particulars in the pre- 
ceeding defeription. In the civil wars this caftle was feized for the 
parliament by Sir Thomas Middleton, in 1644 ; who, on the ap- 
pearance of the king’s army, was obliged to make a fudden retreat to 
Ofweftry, and leave it ill provided both with garrifon and provifions. 
The royal forces, under Lord Biron, laid fiege to it ; but Sir Thomas 
being joined by Sir William Brereton, Sir John Meldrnm, and Sir 
William Fairfax, returned, under the command of Brereton, with 
about three thoufand men, to the relief of the place. The king’s 
army was five thoufand ftrong, who, on the approach of the enemy, 
took poffefllon of the hill above the caftle ; the caftle was relieyed ? and 
a moft bloody battle enfued. The king’s army defeended from their 
poft, and making a moft vigorous attack on the forces of the parlia- 
ment, at firft gained a confiderable advantage ; but the laft, adtuated by 
dcfpair, made the moft violent efforts, and at length obtained a moft 
pomplete vidtory. The purfuit was continued near twenty miles, about 
five hundred were flam, and fourteen hundred taken prifoners. The 
lofs on the fide of the parliament only forty flain, and about fixty 
wounded. The caftle met with the fate of all others, being dif- 
mantled by order of the Commons. 

The remains impend over the town; they ftand on a projecting 
ridge of a great height and fteepnefs, and, towards the end, quite 
precipitous. The reliques of this fortrefs are very fmall. It had been 
divided by four foffes cut in the rock ; each perhaps had its draw 
bridge. Between the end of the buildings and the precipice is a level 
fpot, the yard or parade of the place. 

At 
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At the bottom of the hill, in the vale, is a fmall fortification of the 
fame kind of thofe ufed by the Saxons, and by the Welch alfo, having 
in it a high mount. 

On a hill not far from the cattle is a ftupendous Britifh poft, the 
approach is guarded by four great ditches, with two or three entrances 
towards the main work,' where two or three fofles run aprofs the hill, 
the end of which is fufficiently guarded by the tteepnefs. 

This and the preceding pieces of military antiquity lhew the im- 
portance of this place in early times : the firtt was probably in being 
when Baldwyn made himelf matter of this country, notwithftanding 
the original name has totally perifhed. From the fumniit of the Britilh 
poft is a fine view of the vale of Montgomery, which is very extenfive, 
and bounded by the hills of Shroplhire. 

This plate, which gives a nearer profpeft of the cattle, was drawn 
anno 1 773. 

• .-J ml ' t 

DOLFORWYN CASTLE. 

C A S T E L L Dolforwyn, fays Mr. Pennant, in his tour in Wales, 
vol.ii. p. 356, “ a cattle on a high ridge of a hill, very fteep, and 
alinoft furrounded by a wooded dingle; at the bottom runs a fmall 
brook, which falls into the Severn about a mile diftant. This for- 
trefs is very ruinous, being built with the fmall Ihattery ttone of the 
country, and refembles much in its mafonry Caftell Dinas Bran. On 
the two more accefiible Tides are deep trenches cut through the rock, 
it commands a fine view of the rich vale of Severn. According to 
Dugdale* it was built by Dafydd ap Llewelyn, a prince who reigned 
from 1240 to 1246; but I prefer the authority of John Dafydd 
Rhys, quoted by the Reverend Mr. Evan Evans -f*, which allures us 
it was founded by that worthy prince Bleyddyn ap Cynoyn, between 
tfie year 1065, and 1073. Roger de Mortimer obtained a grant of 
it, together with the cattles of Kedewen and Keri, from Edward I. in 
1278, to hold to himfelf and his heirs, by the ferviceof three knights* 
fees J.” 

• Monall. ii. 223. f Di/Tcrtatio 4 e Bardis 92. t Dugdale Baroa. i. 142. 
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What is the origin of the name of Dolforwyn, or the Meadow of 
the Maiden, I cannot with any certainty pronounce ; but from fome 
legendary tradition of the country, I fufpect that it has allufion to the 
ftory of Sabra or Sabrina, of which our poets have made fo beautiful an 
ufe. She was (fays Jeffry of Monmouth) daughter of Locrine, 
king of Britain, by Eftrildis, one of the three captive virgins 
of tnatchlefs charms, which he took after he had defeated Humber king 
of the Hans, to whom they belonged. Locrine had divorced his for- 
mer Queen Guendolen in her favour. On the death of the Britifh 
monarch, Guendolen affumed the government, purfued Elftridis, and 
Sabra her daughter, with unrelenting cruelty, and caufed them to be 
drowned in the river, which, with a flight alteration, affumed the name 
of this innocent vidtim. Milton, in his brief and elegant defeription of 
our rivers, fpeaks of 

The Severn fwift, guilty of Maiden’s death. 

But in his incomparable Mafk of Comus he enters fully into her 
fad ftory, and makes her the Goddefs of Chaftity, and calls her from 
the deep 

To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin, here diftreft 
Through the force, arid through the wile 
Of unblefl inchanter vile. 

No reader of tafte will, I am fure, be difpleafed with me for re- 
lating the hiflory of the goddefs in the beautiful numbers of our 
poet. 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure; 

Whilome (he was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the feepter from his father Brute. 

She, guiltlefs damfel, flying the mad purfuit 
Of her enraged ftepdame Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 
That flay’d her flight with his crofs flowing courfe. 

The water nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in, 

Bearing her ftrait to aged Nereus* hall ; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 


And 
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And give her to his daughter to embathe 
In Nectar ’d lavers, ftrow’d with afphodil ; 

And, through the porch and inlet of each fenfe, 
Dropt in ambrofial oils, till (he reviv’d. 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 

Made goddefs of the river. Still (he retains 
Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds along the twilight meadows. 
Helping aH urchin blafts, and ill-luck figns 
That the (hrewd meddling elfe delights to make. 
Which (he with precious vial’d liquors heals 
For which the (hepherds, at their feftivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftic lays; 

And throw fweet garland wreaths into her ft ream 
Of panfies, pinks, and gaudy daffadils ; 

And, as the old fwain (aid, (he can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the numming fpell, 
If (he be right invok’d in warbled fong ; 

For maidenhood (he loves, and will be fwift 
To aid a virgin, fuch as was herfelf. 

In hard befetting need. , 

This view was drawn anno 1773. 
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X S a maritime county, which under the Romans was part of the territories of the Di- 
metae. It is now in the province of Canterbury, and Diocefe of St. David’s, and coin- 
prized in the South Weft Circuit of South Wales. It is bounded on the Eaft by Car- 
diganlhire and Carmarthenlhire ; and on every other fide by the Irifti fea, fo as to be nearly 
a kind of peninfula, containing 420,000 fquare acres, being from North to South 34 miles 
long, and 30 broad from Eaft to Weft, and about 150 in circumference, divided into 
feven hundreds, containing 145 pari Hies ; having one city, St. David’s, and eight market 
towns, viz. Pembroke, Haverford Weft, Fifhigard, Kilgarren, Newport, Narboth, Ten- 
by, and Wifton. The rivers are the Biran, Hen, Clethy, Guala, Dougledye, Gwin, Kiog, 
Novern, Tivy, and Tave. It fends three Members to Parliament, and pays one part of 
the Land Tax. It has no manufacture. The air is more healthy than generally thofe are 
fo much expofed to the fea. The foil fertile, producing corn, paftures, Creep, cattle, 
fowl, fea and river filh, goats, coal mines, and marl. The points of land are Cape Still an, 
Penkemy’s-Point, Stumble-Head, Penbuckter-Head, St. David’s -Head, St. Gowan’s- 
Point, with the Ifles of Romfey, Grefholon, Skomar, and Shepe j likewife Milford Haven, 
Aberkibour Harbour, Newport Bay, Godwick Bay, Aberpoult Haven, St. Bride’s Bay, 
Frefhwater Bay, Broad Haven, and Tenby Harbour ; the remarkable hills are Urenny 
Vaur, and Percelye Hills, Someothcr Hills, and Plumfton Rock. On the coaft are a 
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* duller of iflands called the Bilhop and his Clerks, befides Hatts and Barrels Rocks, 
Milford Haven is one of the fafeft, fineft, and largeft harbours in the world, capable of 
containing iooo fail of (hips at one time, without any danger of running foul of each 
other, having 13 roads, 16 creeks* and five bays. In a clear day there is a full view of 
Ireland from hence. St. David’s Head is the O&opitarum mentioned by Ptolemy. There 
are feveral ancient fepulchral monuments and infcriptions in this county, viz. at Nevern 
near Newport are three, and not far from Newport are four barrows, one of which on 
being opened contained five urns full of burnt bones and allies. At Pentre Evan is a 
Cromlech of rough ftones 150 feet in circumference, in the fame parifh an altar ftone 
36 feet in circumference * and near Newport are five other ftone tables or altars j near St. 
David’s is a ftone that an hundred oxen could not move, called the Rocking Stone, whofe 
equilibrium was deftroyed in the civil wars of Charles I, On the coafts are the remains 
of forefts having been fwallowed up by the fea, Near Stackpool Bofher is a pit of wate? 
tha tcannot be fathomed, 


ANTIQUITIES worthy NOTICE in this COUNTY are 


Banton Caftle near Haverford Weft 

Carew Caftle near Tenby 

Caftles in Pulflater Bay near Pembroke 

St. David’s Cathedral, College and Palace 

St. Dogmel’s Priory near Cardigan 

Haverford Weft Caftle, Priory and Bridge 

Hays Caftle near Whitchurch 

Hubberfton Priory 

Kilgarren Caftle near Cardigan 

St. Leonard’s Caftle near Haverford Weft 

Llanfeth Court near Machynlqth 

Llaheiden Caftle near Haverford Weft 

MfUinorbeer Caftle near Tenby 


Nangle Caftle in Milford Haven 

Narbeth Caftle near Haverford Weft 

Newport Caftle 

Nevern Church near Newport 

Pembroke Caftle 

Pi&on Caftle near Haverford Weft 

Punch Caftle near Whitchurch 

Roch Caftle near Haverford Weft 

Roman’s Caftle ditto 

Tenby Caftle 

Tower at Rabbleton near Pembroke 
Wifton Caftle pea* Haverford Weft 
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CAREW CASTLE, 

THIS caftle formerly belonged to the princes of South Wales, 
and tradition fays, was given by one of them, Rhys ap Theodore, to- 
gether with diverfe valuable lands, to Gerald de Carrio, as a marriage- 
portion with Neft, his daughter. This Gerald was lieutenant in thofe 
parts for king Henry the firft. His defcendants, by the name of 
Carew, poffefled it for feveral generations, until Sir ' Edmond Carew 
mortgaged it to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, who, Leland in his Itinerary 
fays, greatly repaired it. His words are, “ And within 1 1 miles of 
Llanfeth, on the right hand, I faw the caftel of Carew repairid, or 
magnificently buildid by Syr Rhes ap Thomas. It ftondeth by a 
creke of Milford Haven.” 

The Gerald above-mentioned is by Giraldus Cambrenfis (who was 
related to him) ftiled Giraldus of Windfor - y and that writer farther 
fays, that by the means of him and his offspring, not only the 
maritime parts of South Wales were retained by the Englifh, 
but alfo the walls of Ireland reduced. All the noble families in 
Ireland called Geralds, Geraldines, and Fitz Geralds, are defcended 
from him. 

Camden, from Leland, fays, the Carews affirm themfelves to 
have been called at firft Montgomery, and that they are defcended 
from Arnulph de Montgomery already mentioned, brother to 
Robert earl of Shrewfbury. The reconciling thefe feemingly dis- 
cordant accounts will be attended with fome difficulty, if at all re- 
concileable. 
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Carew cafUe was, in the reign of Henry the eighth, forfeited to 
the crown, when that king leafed it for a term of years to Sir John 
Perrot and feveral others, the remainders of which were'purchafed by 
Sir John Carew, kinfman and heir to that Sir Edmond who mort- 
gaged it to Sir Rhys ap Thomas. 

Being thus poflefled of the feat of his anceftors, he obtained the 
fee fimple thereof from Charles the fir ft, and from him it defcended 
to his grandfon, Thomas. Carew, Efqj who an. 1740 was in pofleflion 
of it. 

Herman Moll, in his defcription of England and Wales pu.b- 
liflied in 1724, lays, “ A few years ago there was a law-fuit about 
this caftle and eftate, which was recovered by a worthy gentleman of 
Lincoln’s Inn, of the name of Carew.” 

The walls of this building are of an amazing thicknefs, and arc 
conftrutfted with very large Hones, ftrongly cemented with mortar-. 

This view’ was drawn anno 1772* 

CILGARRON CASTLE, 

T HIS caftle is fituated on the north bank of the Tyvy, a little 
more than two miles fouth of Cardigan. It is doubtful by whom it 
was built j fome attributing its eredtion to Gilbert Strongbowe, earl 
ofStrygylj and others, to Roger de .Montgomery, who, with Wil- 
liam Fitzoiborne, led the van of the Norman army at the battle of 
Haftings. He was, for his fervices, created earl of Shrewlburyj 
had vaft pofleftions in Cardigan (hi re ; and a grant from William the 
Conqueror, of whatever he could conquer from the Welch in 
Powis. 

The viciflitudes of war were frequently exemplified on this caftle, 
which was many times attacked, taken, re-taken, difmantled, and, 
repaired, in the various troubles from which this unfortunate country 
was, in former times, fcarce ever free. In the year 1 164, according 
t .> Caradoc, it was taken from the Englifh by Rys, Prince of Wales ; 
and in the year 1 1 65, attacked by the Flemings and Normans, who, 

after 
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after two affaults, were beat back, and forced to return home. It 
had then lately been fortified by Prince Rys, having, in all likelihood, 
fuftered in that liege which put it into his pofteflion. 

Anno 1199, in the wars between Maelgon and his brother 
GrufFydth, prince of Wales, it was taken by the latter, who ftrongly 
fortified it j notwithftanding which, it was again taken by W. Marlhall, 
earl of Pembroke, about the latter end of the year 1 204 ; and in 1215, 
when Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, availing himfelf of the diftraCted 
fituation of king John, over-ran all South Wales, this garrifon fur- 
rendered without making the leaft defence ; and, in the divifion made 
by that prince, was given to young Rys. 

In 1222, William Marlhall, earl of Pembroke, having vanquifhed 
the Welch, under the command of GrufFydth, Prince of Wales, near 
Caermardhyn, marched to this place, where, fays Caradoc, “ He 
began to build a very Itrong cattle ; but before he could have time to 
finilh it, he received an exprefs from the king, with orders to come 
to him ; and fo he went by fea to London, leaving his army at Cil- 
gerran to continue the work which he had begun.” This thenfeems 
the asra of the greatett part of the prefent cattle, whofe ruins are here 
Ihewn ; though it is not improbable that fome remains of the former 
building might have been incorporated into it. 

The view here given Ihews the beauty of the feene, which is thus 
deferibed in an ingenious work, called a Gentleman’s Tour through 
Monmouthlhire and Wales : 

** We rode from hence to Llangoidmore, and fending our horfes 
from thence round to Lechryd bridge, followed a beautiful lhady path, 
cut from the precipice of the Tyvy bank for two miles. This river runs 
in a broad and tranflucid ttream, between the Hoping hills, which are 
about 200 feet in height, and wholly covered with wood, from the 
water’s brink to their fummits. This lylvan feene is only once inter- 
rupted by a lofty, naked, and projecting rock, on which ttand the ro- 
mantic ruins of Cilgarran cattle, and which, by its fingular contrail 
to the reft of the view, gives a finiftiing to a delicious landfcape. The 
variegated walk by the fide of the river, and, indeed, the whole feene, 
bears a tt/ong refemblance to the fituation of the celebrated Persfield : 

and. 
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and, though the ftream below is not fo wide, nor the rocks on each 
fide fo awfully grand, yet the beautiful verdure of the one, and the 
tranfparent clearnefs of the other, make ample amends ; to which, if 
we add the magnificent ruin of Cilgarran caftle, I think Llangoid- 
more will lofe little on the comparifon. Was I, indeed, to fpeak 
from my own feelings, I fhould give this fpot the preference, on the 
whole, to any we faw in Wales ; and more particularly fo, as very 
little has been done to ornament or improve nature, notwithftanding 
its abundant capabilities.” 

This view was drawn anno 1774. 


SAINT DAVID’S COLLEGE. 


I HIS college, according to Tanner, was founded by John duke 
of Lancafter, Blanch his wife, and Adam Houghton, or Hutton, 
bifhop of St. David’s, A. D. 1365. It was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and confifted of a mafter and feven priefts. It had revenues to the 
amount of ml. 16s. 4d. per ann. in the whole, and 106I. 3s. 6d. 
clear. It was difiolved in the reign of Edw. VI. 

Among the penfions paid, anno 1553, to perfbns formerly mem- 
bers of the feveral dilfolved monafteries, colleges, and chantries, 
Browne Willis, in his hiftory of the cathedral of St. David’s, gives 
the following lift of fums allowed to the unprovided brethren of this 
college : 

£■ s. J. 


Stephen Green, late mafter 
Lewis Morris, one of the minifters, 
Peter Fene, 

John Bather, I 

Hugh Jackfon, | 

William Walter, J 
Hugh Williams, 

John Howell, I 

John Jones, > Vicars choral, 

Alias Eftmonde, J 
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The above mentioned, author likewife thus defcribes this building : 
“ On the north fide of the body of the church, and contiguous to it, 
from the north door to the fteeple, anciently flood a college, known by 
the name of St. Mary’s college, founded by Bifhop Adam Houghton, 
and John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter. It was a quadrangular build- 
ing, and within the area 74 foot four inches from north to fouth. On 
the north fide was a chapel which had a noble eafi: window, and fix 
large fide windows, three to the north, and three to the fouth. It 
is built over a vault, which formerly was a 'charnel houfe. It was 
74 foot eafi: and weft, and confequently took up the whole north fide 
of the quadrangle, and 32 foot 11 inches north and fouth. It was 
leaded formerly; but in Edward the Vlth’s time it was furrendered 
to the crown, by one Green, the matter, who was alfo fub-chantor 
of St. David’s ; and then the whole building was ruined, "and for the 
moft part pulled down, as we now fee it.” 

This view fhews the weft afpeft of St. Mary’s college here de- 
fcribed, which is the ruined building on the left. It alfo exhibits the 
weft end of the cathedral of St. David’s ; and in the diftance, fome 
other parts of the ruins of this ancient and venerable monaftery. The 
little river feen in front is the Alan. 

This view was drawn anno 1773. 

The CASTLE and BRIDGE of HAVERFORDWEST. 

T HIS cattle is faid to have been built by Gilbert earl of Clare, who 
lived in the reign of king Stephen ; and Camden fays, that Richard 
earl of Clare made Richard Fitz-Tankred governor thereof. It was 
one of thofe in the hands of the Flemings, when they firft came into 
Dyvet or Pembrokeftiire. This cattle had an outer gate with two 
portcullifes, and alfo an inner one. The walls were ftrong, and well 
fortified with towers. It was, as is faid, deftroyed in the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. It ftands on the weftern bank of the river 
Dougledye, over which is a handfome ftone bridge, feen in this view. 

The 
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The town of Haverfordweft, which this.-caftle was built to defend, 
is a county of itfelf, the mayor being coroner, efcheator, and clerk 
of the markets within its precin&s. It was ..once fortified by a wall 
or rampart, built alfo by the earls of Clara.* It is governed by a 
mayor, fheriff, town-clerk, two bailiffs, has ferjeants at mace, and 
other officers, and fends one member to parliament. 

It is called by the Welch Hwlfordh, and is fituated four miles and 
a half fouth-weft of Whifton, and nine miles weft of Narberth. 
It is very populous, and has the remains of a priory of black canons. 

This view was drawn anno 1773. 


HUBBERSTON PRIORY. 

This ruin ftands in Pembrokefhire, not far from Milford Haven. 
It is called by the inhabitants the priory ; but whether for monks or 
nuns, of what order, and when and by whom founded, are particulars 
not handed down by tradition, or at leaft not known by the generality 
of the neigbouring people. Neither Dugdale nor Tanner mention 
this priory. 

The building here fhewn feems to h&ve been part of the gate- 
houfe ; in all likelihood the principal one belonging to the mo- 
naftery. 

This view was drawn anno 1 77 1 .' 
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LLANFETH, or, LANTPHE Y-COURT. 

L E L A N D, in his Itinerary, thus flightly mentions this place. 
“ From Witland I paflid over the little Broke of Marleis; and fo 
continuing my jorney by meane hills and dales cam to Llanfeth, 
wherby the bifhop of St. David’s hath a place of ftoonc after cartel 
fafcion, ftanding on a brooke that goith to the falt-water by Pen- 
broke.” Camden does not take any notice of it. The beft and al- 
moft only account of it that I have been able to find, is given by Buck 
in the following words : 

■ “ Lantphey Court, in the county of Pembroke, was anciently a 
v lordlhip, Marcher, and o fie of the feats and refidences of the arch- 
bilhops and bifhops of St. David’s. It hath adjoining to it a fine deer- 
park, When it was built is uncertain ; but a good part of it was the 
work of bifhop Gower, A. D. 1335. In the time of Henry VIII. it 
was, with the manor, alienated from the fee, and came to the crown, 
who granted it to Walter Devereux, vifcount Hereford, afterwards 
earl of Eflexj whofe heirs, feveral years ago, fold it to Sir Hugh 
Owen of Orielton, Bart, whofe fon. Sir Arthur Owen, Bart, was 
(anno 1740) the pofleflor. 

This view was drawn anno 1770. 

MAN NOR BEER-CASTLE. 

T HIS caftle ftands about four miles fouth wert of Tenby, near 
St. George’s Channel. It was built, as is fuppofed, about the time 
of William Rufus. It was in the poilefiion ot the crown from the 
time of Henry the firrt, to that of king James the firft j when that 
king by his grant, which was afterwards confirmed by Charles the 
firrt, gave it to the Bowens of T relogne ; from whom by marriage 
it defcended to the family of Pidton-Caftle : and anno 1740, was the 
property of Sir Erafmus Phillips, Baronet. 

Giraldus Camhrenfis calls it “ The Manfion of Pyrrhus j” 
and fays it was, in his time, adorned with (lately towers and bul- 
Vol. VII. K vvarksj 
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warks ; having on the weft fide a fpacious Haven ; and under the 
walls, to the north and north-weft, an excellent fifti-pond, remark- 
able as well for its neatnefs as the depth of its waters. 

The following account of this caftle is given by Lelandin his Iti- 
nerary : “ A little beyond this, and more than half way betwixt Pen- 
broke and Tinbigh, apperd the caftel of Mainorpirrhe, a mile of on 
the right-hande. It ftandeth, as it were, betwixt to pointing Hil- 
lettes, betwene the which the Severn Se gulfith in almoft the length of 
a quarter of a mile.” 

A MSS. in Rob. Harl. No. 433, has the following entry among 
the grants of the firft and fecond of king Richard III. “ Rich? 
Williams, gentleman huifliicr of the chambre hath the caftjs and ma- 
noire of Manerbere and Penalee, in the countie of Pembroch, with 
the membres and appurtenances, a val iool, to him, and his heires 
males by knights fervice.” 

This view was drawn anno 1770, 


HAVERFORDWEST PRIORY, 

Without the town (fays Tanner from Leland) was a Prior y 
of Black Canons before the year 1200, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Thomas the Martyr, and liberally endowed, if not founded, 
by Robert de Haverford, lord of this place, who beftowed on it 
feveral churches and tithes within his barony, which were after- 
wards confirmed by king Edward the Third.- This Priory was 
valued 26 of Henry VIII. at 133I. ns. id. Dugdale ; and 
135I. 6s. id. Speed — and granted 38th of Henry VIII. to Roger and 
Thomas Barlow. 

About the beginning of this century a figure was digged 
up here, which feemed to reprefent a biffiop, and is fuppofed 
to have been the effigy of David Cherbury, Biftiop of Dro- 
more in Ireland, and Arch-deacon of Brecknock, who by his laft 
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will, dated the 9th of November 1426, directed that his body 
fhould be interred here ; and left a legacy towards re-building the 
cloifters of their Priory. 

This view was drawn anno 1 777. 

PEMBROKE CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 

T HIS caftle was according to Caradoc of Lhancarvon, originally 
founded by Arnulph, fon to Roger de Montgomery, earl of Shrews- 
bury, in the reign of William the Conqueror, anno 1094. Other 
writers, among whom is Giraldus Cambrenfis, place the asra of its 
erection in the reign of king Henry I. He fays it was only a flight 
work, compofed chiefly of turf and twigs. 

It was afterwards rebuilt, probably on account of its weaknefs, or, 
as fome fay from having been deftroyed by fire. This was performed 
by Giraldus, the king's lieutenant in thofe parts, who, anno 1 1 06, 
rebuilt it, as Caradoc has it, in a place called Congorth Feckon. 
This manner of expreflion makes it feem as if Giraldus had chofen a 
different Spot from that whereon the former caftle ftood ; and yet the 
word rebuilt, implies that the fame foundations were made ufe of. 
Shortly after its re-edification, it was furprifed, plundered and burnt 
by Cadwgar ap Blethyn, who carried away prifoners the wife and 
children of Giraldus, he himfelf having made his efcape through the 
privy. It is faid to have been again rebuilt by Owen the fon of 
Cadwgar ap Blethyn. 

Leland, in his Itinernry, gives the following account of the ftateof 
this caftle : “ Penbroke caftel ftandith upon an arme of Milford, the 
wich about e mild beyond the towne creketh in fo, that it almoft pe- 
ninlulateth the towne that ftandeth on a verri maine rokki ground. 

“ The toune is welle waullid, and hathiii gates, by eft, weft, and 
north, of the wich the eft gate is faireft and ftrongeft, having afore hit 
a compafid tour, not rofid, in the entering whereof is a portcolys ex 
Jolido ferro. 

“ The caftel ftandith hard by the waul on a hard rokke, and is veri 
larg and ftrong, being double wardid. In the utter ward I faw the 
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chaumbre wher king Henri the Vllth was borne, in knowledge 
whereof a chymmeney is new made with the armes and badges of king 
Henry VII. In the bottom of the great ftrong tower in the 
inner ward is a marvellous vault caulid the Hogan. The tope of this 
round tower is gatherid with a rofe of ftone almoft in conum ; the 
top whereof is keverid with a flat mille ftone ; in the towne be a ii 
paroche chirchis, and one in the fuburbe, 

“ Montaine a celle ofblak monkes in the fuburheis fupprefled. 
The toune hath bene welle buylded, and the eft fuburbe hath bene al- 
moll as great as the town, but now yt is totally in ruine,” 

Such was the defeription of ♦’his edifice when Leland wrote. Its 
prefent ftate and appearance are thus delineated by Mr. Windham : 
“ The approach to Pembroke from the river, fhews the town and 
caftle to the moft beautiful advautage. The town is fituated upon the 
ridge of a long and narrow rock, gradually afeending to- the higheft 
point, on which ftandsthe caftle, at the brink of the precipice. If I 
may compare fmall things with great, it refembles the fituation of 
Edinburgh.’' 

The caftle is of Norman architecture, mixed with early Gothic. 
The principal tower, which is uncommonly high and perfedt, has 
even its ftone vaulted roof remaining. The walls of this tower 
are 14 feet in thicknefs, the diameter of the fpace within is 25, and 
the heighth from the ground to the crown of the dome is 75 feetj 
but viiible marks appear within, that this heighth was originally dN 
vided by four-floors. 

Henry VII. was born in the prefent caftle, the natural Covern, 
called the Wogan, lies immediately under the chapel, and opens with 
a wide mouth towards the river. A communication from the Covem 
to the caftle was made by a ftaircafe, on the outfide of the rock ; the 
entrance was barricaded with a ftrong wall, partly remaining, through 
which there is now a large door way opened to the fhore of the river. 

The 
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The Covern appears nearly circular ; its diameter is 53 feet, and its 
height is proportionable to the diameter. 

In the civil war this caftle was a garrifon for the crown, and being 
befieged made a gallant defence. 

This view fhews the infideof the gate; it was drawn 1777. 


EPISCOPAL PALACE at SAINT DAVID’s, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 

T H E palace is a large and magnificent ruin ; it was erefted 
during the reign of Edward III. about the year 13355 Godwin 
fays by Bifhop Gower. The open Gothic parapet has a flriking 
fimilarity to thofe of Swanfea and Llanpley. 

The area of the great court is, according to Mr. Windham, 
about 120 feet fquare ; on the eaft fide of which is the Bifhop’s 
Hall, 58 feet in length, and 23 in breadth. The King’s Hall, 011 
the fouth fide, is 88 feet by 30. This grand faloon is faid to have 
been built exprefsly for the reception of king John on his return 
from Ireland in 1211. If this tradition is true, we muft look for an 
earlier founder than Gower, who died anno 1347. The mo ft 
likely perfon to have paid fuch a compliment to that king was, 
Silvefter Giraldus, a great favourite of king Henry II. and fecrctary 
to his fon king John, with whom he went over into Ireland. 

It is however certain, that the ftile of the building in queftion 
does not corroborate the ftory. The arch over the door-way of 
the porch leading to the Bifhop’s flail is of a fingular form, 
being a femi-o< 5 lagon. 
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The church was, Godwin fays, built by Bifhop de Sein, in 1 1 So. 
It has however fince undergone diverfe alterations and amendments. 
The Nave is fuppofed to be part of the original building; annexed 
to it are feveral chapels and oratories, one called Bifhop Vaughan's 
chapel, built in the reign of king Henry VIII. roofed with ftone, and 
in tolerable repair, within the church and chapels are feveral ancient 
monuments particularly thofe of Edward Earl of Richmond, father 
of Henry VJI. and Owen Tudor, the firft under a raifed tomb near 
the middle of the choir, the other at a fmall diftance from it. 


This view was drawn anno 1777. 
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